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EMBOSSED CORK EASEL. 

MONG the many beautiful kinds of art and 
tA fancy decoration which may be wrought by 
persons of taste and ingenuity is that of making 
raised designs, either in wood colors to imitate 
carving, or in India ink, sepia, and cake white to 
simulate embossed ornamentation. 

As a good subject for a commencement we 
will select a pretty picture easel, to place on man- 
tel or bracket, and will make the decoration in 
embossed-work. This easel may, of course, be 
of any size desired, and will consist of the usual 
upright frame with carved head piece, the “ rest,” 
or ledge along the front, and the back brace, fast- 
ened to the frame with a hinge. The parts to 
be ornamented are the faces of the side (perpen- 





dicular) frames, the head piece (horizontal), and 
the rest, parallel with it, at the bottom. 

We have seen a beautiful easel of this kind 
made of plain pine wood, nicely smoothed, and 
stained gray or brown. On the various flat sur- 
faces just described sketch very lightly a trailing 
convolvulus vine, consisting of the pretty leaves 
and blossoms. * First draw it on paper; prick 
holes around the entire outline, making the punc- 
tures close together, but not running into each 
other. Place this on the wood, and dust with a 
little colored powder, or even starch will be suf- 
ficiently distinct ; raise the paper, and sketch the 
design with lead-pencil ; then with sharp scissors 
cut out the paper pattern, and use the various 
parts for cutting out the cork. 

For this purpose cut pieces of “virgin” cork 





into very thin paper-like slices ; place the pat- 
tern on, and carefully cut the leaves, flowers, ten- 
drils, and stems. The cork should have as few 
pores in it as possible; the smoother and finer 
the grain, the better the effect. The cutting out 
requires a steady hand and careful work. After 
cutting a sufficient number of pieces, and arran- 
ging them in due order, so that they can be taken 
up one by one and placed in proper position on 
the stained surface, have a little pot of hot water, 
and, suspended in it, a tin cup containing dis- 
solved white glue about as thick as cream. With 
a little paint-brush, such as artists use for oil- 
painting, cover the under surface of each piece, 
and at once place it in position on the piece of 
wood for which it is intended, pressing it down 
firmly, and wiping off all superfluous glue that 
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Front.—For Back, see Illustration 
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Front.—[For Back, see Illustration on Page 828.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No, IL, Figs. 8-15. 
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Fics. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WINTER SUTPS. 


oozes from the edges with a piece of old soft linen. 
When finished, place each piece on a table and 
put a weight on it, proceeding thus with all the 
parts. Allow them to remain under pressure un- 
til dry; then, taking the proper colors (in this 
case, India ink, sepia, white, and gray), interline 
all the delicate parts with white, and a thread of 
black on the outer edge, paint the petals with 
India ink, shaded dark and light, and lined with 
black, touching all broad lights with white, while 
touches of warm gray in certain parts add great- 
ly to the effect. When thoroughly dry, the fine 
lines must all be gone over with a fine mathe- 
matical pen and India ink. Should it be found 
necessary to go ove! the black parts a second 
and even a third time, it must be done before the 





Dress.—Front.-—[See Fig. 5. | 


delicate touches are given. Veining and lining, 
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Fig. 4~-Porsrmnaé Coort Pruncesse Fig. 5.—Porntitré Cora Princesse 


Dress.—Bacx.—([See Fig. 4.] 


description see For pattern and description see 
L, Figs. 1-7. Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-7. 
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the last and most particular part of the work, 
must be done with great care. Take special care 
in putting on the various parts of the design not 
to allow it to get awry, but to form graceful curves. 
Several coats of varnish, applied with a soft flat 
varnish brush, complete the work. 

The brushes (the last especially) must be wash- 
ed in alcohol over and over again until quite 
clean, in order to have them soft and pliable while 
working. 

When colored in shades of umber and other 
wood tints, fine and delicate imitations of wood- 
carving are produced, appearing like embossed- 
work in colors. 

Antique designs, such as are found on ancient 
art works, scrolls, acanthus leaves, and various 
conventional forms of vegetation, are suitable for 
this style of work, and may be most effectively 
portrayed in the various colors named. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


We would call the especial attention of our 
sreaders to the FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, which 
is issued gratuitously with this Number of the 
BAZAR, and which contains the first installment 
of a new Story of fascinating interest, entitled 

“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 
by the celebrated novelist WILKIE COLLINS, au- 
thor of “ The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 
“ The Moonstone,” “‘Man and Wife,” etc. A 


similar SUPPLEMENT will be sent out gratuitous- 
ly with our next Number. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 


We call attention to the thrilling novelette, 
“THE CLOWN’S QUEST,” 


by the popular novelist Miss M. E. BRADDON, 
which is begun in this Number of the BAzaR. 





1@~ Zhe E1GHT-PAGE ILLustRATED Sup- 
PLEMENT sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HARPER’S WEEKLY for December 22 contains 
a humorous Christmas Story, called 


“THE ANIMATED PORTRAIT,” 


which the readers of the WEEKLY will find to be 
Sull of interest. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HArrsr’s 
WEEKLY for December 29. Jt will contain the 
opening chapters of a new Christmas Story, 
entitled 


“SHEPHERDS ALL AND MAIDENS FAIR.” 





CHRISTMAS. 


" HE time draws near the birth of 

Christ.” And this festival of the 
modern world becomes yearly so much more 
general an observance that the old ditty 
which described the “twelve days of Christ- 
mas” seems more exact an almanac than 
the record which points to the 25th of De- 
cember. That day, indeed, is but the be- 
ginning of the holiday season, which the 
courts, the markets, the Stock Exchange, 
the schools, the Legislatures, and Congress 
agree to respect. 

It is as if a sudden reminiscence of the 
too brief summer rest had awakened the 
spirit of enjoyment again. But whereas in 
August we fly our fellow-beings if we can, 
and value isolation, now our first thought 
is for other people, and we summon as many 
of our kind about us as our limitations will 
permit. Nor is this a selfish entertainment, 
since, if most of us receive good gifts from 
the generous hands of Christmas Present, 
we certainly spend our thoughts on what 
we shall give, and not on what we shall get. 

Charming as is this custom of gift-mak- 
ing, however, the manner of it might be 
made vastly more helpful. We have, in- 
deed, much bettered the instruction of our 
ancestors, who seem stiil, if we may accept 
the testimony of the English newspapers, 
to regard the stomach as the deity to whom 
the festal altar is to be raised. The ortho- 
dox British gift appears to be something to 
eat, either venison, or game, or fruit, or that 
inscrutable compound the Christmas plum- 
pudding. 

With us, dinners, entire or in their con- 
stituent parts, are sent by the rich to the 
poor, but are certainly not interchanged 
among equals as a fit expression of the fine 
spirit of the occasion. Books, ornaments, 
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works of art, and that vast category of airy 
nothings known as fancy goods are the 
sources from which the well-to-do draw 
their supplies. And it is hardly possible 
to select amiss from the infinite variety of- 
fered to money, love, and leisure. Those of 
us who do not need essentials may rejoice 
gratefully over these charming vanities. 

But never were times so hard as these. 
Never were people of moderate means so 
pinched and harassed. “He gives twice 
who gives quickly,” says the old proverb, 
and surely he gives fourfold who gives wise- 
ly. The jewels, the pictures, even the books, 
may well be passed by in many cases. Those 
patient housewives are legion who see their 
dainty table-linen fraying and cracking day 
by day, and know that the ultimate darn 
has been wrought, and the final patch set, 
and that there is no money to replace the 
snowy damask, save with coarse and com- 
mon webs. The pretty china breaks and 
breaks with fateful swiftness, and cheapest 
pottery alone is possible to the lean purse. 
The faithful carpets stare in a looped and 
windowed raggedness, and even drugget 
cloth is far too dear to send them into hon- 
orable retirement. The tasteful plated ware 
is worn down to its plebeian base, and thus 
ugly it must remain. The dainty accesso- 
ries of the wardrobe even, ribbons and laces 
and gloves and perfumes and bewitching 
hose, are as unattainable as the roc’s egg in 
thousands of cases where they have been a 
matter-of-course necessity for a lifetime. All 
these things would bring pleasure unspeak- 
able if they came as Christmas tokens of 
remembrance, in place of the costly trifles 
which bareness would willingly dispense 
withal. 

Or, if any sentimental soul objects that 
these things are as prosaic as the English 
beef and beer, there is another whole class 
of benefactions. A few opera or theatre 
tickets to the appreciative persons too poor 
to purchase such pleasures at the expense 
of children’s wants, perhaps; the money 
which would buy a little journey for the 
weary woman who never gets away from 
her own threshold; the price of a term’s 
schooling for some bright child compelled 
by narrowness at home to leave school; a 
year’s subscription to magazine, journal, or 
beloved weekly, discontinued months ago 
with other comforts—all these things con- 
tain the very spirit of Christmas, which is 
seeking one’s neighbor’s good. 

Very often the best gift would be money, 
instead of money’s worth, since, with a Spar- 
tan reticence, the genteel pauper hides her 
most pressing needs. It used to be felt, and 
justly, that to give money to your friend 
smacked of vulgarity. But these times have 
changed all that. The strain that so long 
has wearied all men and almost all women 
still continues. Most of us bring anxious 
hearts to these festal days. But because we 
are troubled there is all the more need of 
the forms of cheer. And if we can give only 
a wreath of fragrant pine where we would 
gladly offer crowns of gold, let us twine our 
garland as blithely as we may, and tender 
it with Christmas heartiness of good-will. 





A SEA OF TROUBLE. 


T is not a little enigmatical, while most 
of us love babies so, welcome them with 
such warmth, cherish them with such ten- 
derness, and feel that if taken away from 
us they are wronged most cruelly of life and 
all its joys, that very few of us pause to 
look at the other side, and consider what a 
world of worriment it is to which we are 
welcoming the darlings. 

Just think of ita moment. The first four 
years—if we except the agony of teething, 
the pain of pin-pricking and colic, the grief 
of weaning, the tumbles, the gravel scratch- 
es, the bumps, the horror of dogs and cocks 
and strange faces, the longing for expres- 
sion, the tight-rope terrors of learning to 
walk, the innumerable deprivations of “ can 
not have” this and “must not” have that, 
the jealous misery of displacement from 
dear arms by a new-comer—the first four 
years, if we except these and a multitude 
of similar troubles, constitute a period of 
unalloyed bliss. 

But after the first four years what is 
there? Then care begins, and drags its long 
chain of evils after it. Torn pinafores and 
anticipated reproaches ; imprisoning closets ; 
suddenly snatched-off slippers; birch rods ; 
cross nurses ; the ghosts they and their grand- 
mothers have seen, and all the imaginative 
terrors that follow—giants up stairs, bears 
under the bed; banishment from table just 
as the tempting dish appears; humiliation 
untold in the reproof before folks; all sorts 
of insulting remark, without the least priv- 
ilege of reply; arbitrary denial of desired fa- 
vors without any apparent reason; perpet- 
ual condemnation to bed just as the lamps 
are lighted, and down stairs seems an ante- 
room of Paradise ; green apples ; colic ; med- 
icine—medicine in a spoon, and the mind to 
be made up to the instant task of swallow- 





ing it, or else the execrable stuff to be forced 
down the throat, while the ignominious nose 
is held by hated fingers ; and, worse than all, 
school! . 

For a few there are schools which are de- 
lights, studies which are games, learning 
which is turned into play. But to the great- 
er number school means a harsh bell strik- 
ing on pleasure like a knell, a strait-jack- 
et, cruel tasks, headache, unslaked thirst, 
mortifying punishments, and imprisonments 
when birds and sunshine and tossing boughs 
and blowing winds are free outside the win- 
dow. What misery is this confronts the 
little wretch in the multiplication table! 
Its printed sheet and bodily presence will 
be daubed with dirt and smeared with tears; 
it will spoil the day and haunt the dreams, 
and rise like an accusing phantom before 
the first waking thought; it will trouble 
the conscience with the lies whose telling it 
causes in such assertion as that eight times 
seven are forty-five, when every one knows 
that they are sixty-four; and when it is all 
committed to memory, it will backslide, and 
be all to suffer over again, alleviated by 
nothing but the possibility of singing the 
fifth line to the tune of “ Yankee Doodle” in 
chorus, where mistakes can not be detected. 
How many heavenly half-holidays will that 
monstrous shadow cover, blotting out all 
the sunshine of the sky as well, how many 
tantalizing conditional promises will its im- 
possibilities prevent, and how many unar- 
ticulated curses from lips that do not yet 
know how to articulate them will follow 
the hoary villain who invented the cunning 
horrors of that tabulated statement! But 
that half conquered, arises another spectre. 
Its dreadful name is “ Carrying Ten.” Why 
should one carry ten, instead of nine, or in- 
stead of one hundred? Why must one lose 
recess, and stand before that grim black- 
board trying in vain to carry ten, while the 
happy voices of all the frolicking boys and 
girls who have carried their tens come in 
like the hum of bees, till at last, recklessly 
setting down the whole amount of each sep- 
arate adding, tens and all, in one long string 
across the board, and making for the ball 
ground, to be brought back again before the 
relentless fate of that additional demon? 
The class in grammar, too—how the web of 
its fine-spun threads twists round the cells 
of the childish brain, and obscures all rea- 
son! Why is “Peter’s” in the possessive 
case, when, as every sensible being in the 
world knows, it is cap that is in the possess- 
ive case—very possessive—and possessed by 
Peter? and of what earthly consequence is 
it, anyway, that one should be forced to shed 
tears over its determination! And then 
the wrestles with the alphabet in the long 
columns of the spelling-book that must be 
mowed down, the fearful struggles with 
“phthisis” and “drachm” and “ beauty” and 
“ gherkin,” till “demagoguery” and “ paral- 
ysis” and “ prejudice” and “ Mississippi” fall 
before the conqueror—a dear-bought victo- 
ry that no medals or prizes or rewards of 
merit will ever begin to compensate. And 
no sooner is it won, or even while victory 
yet hangs in the scale, long division marches 
to the attack, a Cossack troop of fractions 
brings on its skirmishers, followed quickly 
by a cloud of guerrilla questions from Col- 
burn’s hovering on the rear; then decimals 
come to the front, flanked by interest and 
the rule of three, re-enforced by partial pay- 
ments, by square root, by the devilish cun- 
ning of miscellaneous problems in percent- 
age, in cube root, in partnership; and with 
that the whole grand army surrounds the 
little victim, and algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, conic sections, chemistry, and logic 
roll their thundering shot and shell into his 
ranks, and he is lucky if they do not take 
off his head entirely before he flies into the 
soft and easy fields of pleasant memorizing, 
full of the flowers of history, rhetoric, and 
the philosophies. And all this if he is sim- 
ply an Anglican. How much worse if it 
is demanded that he shall speak with the 
tongues of the dead as well as the living! 

And launched into such a sea of trouble, 
with all this work, perplexity, bewilderment, 
and despair before them, we welcome the 
soft and rosy little beings, and make believe 
we have a right to do so by talking about 
the bliss of childhood. 

Nor is the tale half told. There are the 
pangs of jealous friendship, and the season, 
that no more fails than the early and the lat- 
ter rain, in which one wishes to die young, 
and the burial lot undergoes selection; and 
then the awful agonies of first love, in which 
one swings from fast to loose, from moments 
in which the whole earth and heavens are 
a balloon that goes with one up, up, up, in 
everlasting sunshine, to other moments in 
which he falls down, down, down, through 
equally everlasting darkness and desolation. 
And that well over, the serious business of 
life begins, before which all the labors, ter- 
rors, longings, and struggles that seemed so 
real and tremendous in comparison to the 
little stgength and tender nature are found 
to be but child’s play. 





It is not a little enigmatical, we repeat, 
that, knowing all this, remembering it out 
of our own bitter experience, we yet never 
think of it with dread for them, despite all 
the love we bear the precious creatures. On 
the contrary, we smile on them, are delight- 
ed with them, caress them, as if their mis- 
sion were only to be sweet to our kiss and 
dear in our arms, and we enjoy them as if 
we could save them every pain, and could 
go with them every step of the way that 
lies wrapped in impenetrable cloud before 
them, that may ascend into skyey heights 
of honor, may go down into dark abysses of 
disgrace. For every child is himself an un- 
answered problem; he is following his hy- 
perbolic line into infinity. We handle bim 
lightly; we play with him as if he were a 
beautiful flower, a thing for our pleasure, 
unaware that part of the time we commit 
sacrilege, and part of the time amuse our- 
selves with something dangerous as dyna- 
mite, this nature being simple innocence that 
our impure hands stain, and that the poor 
heir of a temperament that, if it should go 
through life safely, is just as likely to ex- 
plode into sin and sorrow. It is a curious 
provision of nature that makes us oblivious 
of so much; for a helpless fly caught in the 
mesh of others’ weaving, a child, the inher- 
itor of all that unrighteous ancestors can 
bequeath, instead of being a delight, would 
be but a terror to us. As it is, we must 
have a silent faith in humanity, a trust in 
Providence, a hope in the future, that up- 
buoys us with the child in our arms; and 
unconsciously, without ever syllabling so 
much to ourselves, we think that, whatever 
happens to the rest of the race, this child 
will walk dry-shod through a sea of trouble. 





THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


LIGHT AND COLOR.—( Continued.) 


O return to our walls. A dark crimson wall, 

especially in flock, fine as the effect is, can 
not be recommended for any evening room, as it 
is so difficult to light. Scarlet lights well; but 
crimson absorbs light to such an extent that hard- 
ly any amount of candles, lamps, and gas jets is 
able properly to éclaircir the room. I can only 
tell my readers that flock paper is a splendid 
foundation for a painted wall, as it then has the 
effect of a wall stamped or indented, and not pa- 
pered. A red room, with a black ceiling starred 
with dull sea green or yellow, is very bright and 
good. Any drawings or pictures or furniture 
against scarlet or pale red walls are wonderfully 
set off, either by night or day. A room painted 
with murrey color—a kind of dull light lilac— 
warmed up with amber hangings, may also have 
a very delicate and beautiful effect. 

Let me also warn my patient readers against 
grained painting. This is a very odious fashion, 
which we may suppose came in for cheapness’ 
sake. But let me entreat the introduction of 
real woods; there are many inexpensive ones, 
and the markings in them are inexpressibly love- 
ly. Even plain deal, stained with some semi- 
transparent varnish (this is much used in eccle- 
siastical decoration nowadays), is a very clean, 
durable, and beautiful ornament for walls, floors, 
and ceilings. 

Now let me say a word about carpets. Pale 
ones I ignore; they do not exist for me. But 
the patterns and the colors even of the dark 
ones! What is to be done with a room whose 
carpet is grass green, with large red spots or big 
flowers on it? What is to be done with any 
“ cheerful”-patterned carpet? Nothing—but to 
part with it to some member of that tribe whose 
armorial bearings are the Three Hats. Have we 
not seen the Royal Academy’s walls defaced by 
artists who will place their sitters on some such 
carpet, and then paint the horror that they see? 
Has not that been a warning to us? It is a good 
test to apply to one’s furniture as to one’s dress, 
“Would it look well in a picture?” Reader, if 
you must have a Brussels, buy some moss pat 
tern, or something very dark and neat, else you 
will never make your drawing-room other than a 
grief of heart to any cultivated person who may 
come into it. 

But my advice, on the whole, is—send away 
all your carpets, get a quantity of the common 
rush matting for your rooms, and lay on it at in- 
tervals one of the rugs made by the Orientals. 
Turkish, Moorish, Indian, or African carpets (but 
only the antique make) will never fail to look 
right, for they are the most perfect in color, fab- 
ric, and design that can be procured. 


PRETTY AND UGLY WOMEN. 


“Color,” said Sir Joshua Reynolds, the great- 
est of our colorists, “is the last attainment of ex- 
cellence in every school of painting,” and we 
might enforce his dictum by what some may con- 
sider an overstatement, but which really is true 
—form is silvern, but color is golden. Many a 
poor form is pardoned for its good color: few 
good forms are excused for bad coloring. In 
pictures, how many can draw! how few are col- 
orists! and how hopeful is this for women, who 
can not greatly interfere with form, but who have 
the mastery of color! This “last attainment” is 
yet not within easy reach. It requires not only 
the innate gift of seeing what is really harmoni- 
ous in the arrangement of colors—and this is an 
exceptional gift—it requires also great study and 
thought and practice ; and it ought to be the study 
of every woman, as it is the last attainment of ex- 
cellence in the art of looking beautiful. No wom- 
an can look well, even as well as she was meant 
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to look, unless she is careful what colors are 
placed about her, in her dress and in the room 
she inhabits. A really handsome person needs 
this care almost as much as one who is not by 
nature handsome. 


ADVICE TO GIRLS. 


No woman can say truthfully that she does not 
care whether she is pretty or not. Every woman 
does care. The immutable laws of her being have 
made physical attractiveness as much a natural 
glory to her as strength is to a man. 

Here I may be told that what I am saying is su- 
perfluous, for perfect beauty has no need of art 
to enhance it, and that those who have been born 
with hard, or, worse, with perfectly uninteresting 
features, do not want to be told that physical at- 
tractiveness is indispensable to them. But it is 
especially to the plain and to the generally ill- 
favored that I address these words of advice and 
warning, and should Beauty’s self find a few use- 
ful hints, I see no reason why she should not 
avail herself of them. I know that there are 
people who look well any where and any how; no 
vulgarity, no carelessness of speech, dress, or at- 
titude, seems able to disthrone them; but these 
rarely gifted persons are but the exceptions that 
prove the rule; and even in their case what Sir 
Philip Sidney spake is true—there is that in well- 
chosen surroundings 

“Which doth even beauty beautify, 

And most bewitch the captived eye ;” 
and Herrick, too, in his “ Poetry of Dress,” seems 
to have had an astute appreciation of how beauty 
may be beautified. These men lived in the six- 
teenth century—a time when color in dress was 
still an understood and valued adjunct, and be- 
fore we had learned to make our dwellings intol- 
erable to the eye. 

An immense number of ill-tempered ugly wom- 
en are ill-tempered because they are ugly. They 
do not know it; their friends don’t understand, 
and make no allowances; but heavy, indeed, is 
the burden upon these poor women, and pernicious 
is its effect on their moral character very often. 
I have heard it said that ugly women are always 
bad-tempered ; this is an overstatement, but there 
is a certain degree of truth in the saying, cruel as 
itis. An ugly child cares nothing for its ugliness, 
but when it grows older, and perceives that it 
lacks something which is prized and honored, 
and is twitted with the deficiency, and neglected 
through it, and is reminded of it every time it 
looks in the glass or in another face, the constant 
disappointment begins very early to imbitter the 
whole nature, and creates a melancholy shyness ; 
and when the desire to attract awakes with years, 
and the young girl finds her fairer friends pre- 
ferred before her, the vain endeavors to please by 
other means dishearten her, and she grows sar- 
castic, ill-natured, envious of every body, though 
half unconsciously; many other faults follow, and 
she becomes unhappy and morose. 

But one chief aim I have in writing these re- 
flections is to prove that no woman need be ugly 
if she knows her points, and points of attractive- 
ness every woman has. There is manner, there 
is mind, as well as physique ; but while I should 
advise all women to become as intelligent and 
clever as they can, whether they be plain or pret- 
ty, still I wish mere beauty and the study of 
“points” were made more an acknowledged and 
honorable art than it is by all those to whom 
God has given eyes and an intelligent brain. It 
is not a sin or a folly to long, as every woman 
longs, to be lovely. She is so constituted, and 
her beauty “is a glory to her.” 


THE END. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WARM GARMENTS. 


ka midwinter requires extra warm garments 
of various kinds, and there are improvements 
in many of these worthy of mention. For in- 
stance, the imported Cardigan jackets, instead of 
being the clumsy, ill-shaped jackets that formerly 
spoiled the fit of outside garments, are now shape- 
ly basques clinging to the figure, yet sufficiently 
elastic to expand as comfort requires. They are 
usually ribbed, are shaped to open upward on the 
sides and back, have small square pockets for 
watch and purse, and are made with sleeves or 
without them. They cost from $4 to $6, and 
may be had in navy blue, black, green, brown, or 
cardinal red. To match these in color and in the 
popular ribbed pattern many ladies choose worst- 
ed leggings that pass over the shoes and extend 
above the knees. Others, who do not object to 
buttoning the long row of buttons on the outside 
of the limb from the knee down, use the gossa- 
mer rubber leggings, which are thoroughly water- 
proof, and are so well lined with Canton flannel 
that they can not fail to be warm. There are 
also cloth and velveteen leggings similarly made. 
The perforated buckskin vests, with sleeves or 
without, are considered wholesome garments, as 
the perforations allow the natural moisture of the 
body to escape. Very slight ladies wear these 
vests under their dresses ; others, who do not wish 
to add any appearance of stoutness, and who do 
not require them in the house, use them outside 
of their dresses in place of a Cardigan jacket. 
We have already spoken of the flannel corset cov- 
ers that modistes import from London. These 
are made of thick Californian flannel as closely 
woven as cloth, and are neatly scalloped with silk 
floss or else bound with ribbon. They are cut 
high in the neck, and have sleeves to the elbow. 
The best of these have French backs without 
side bodies, thus preventing many clumsy seams. 
They are principally made of white or of scarlet 
flannel, but there are lighter qualities of opera 
flannel used for this purpose in pale blue or rose 
shades. Ladies who find these garments too clum- 
sy about the waist and hips use instead under- 
handkerchiefs of gauze flannel shaped precisely 





like the chemisettes now attached to linen col- 
lars. These are long enough to reach to the belt 
in back and front, where they are tied with strings, 
and are quite long on the shoulders in order to 
make them wide enough to protect the chest and 
the shoulder-blades. 


CHRISTMAS TOYS. 
DOLLS AND THEIR BELONGINGS. 


With the return of the gift season the toy 
stores display a great variety of dolls; beginning 
with the tiny midgets, an inch long, made of chi- 
na, and sold for a penny, they go on to the wax 
dolls as large as a child four years old. There 
are fashions in dolls as well as in other things. 
For years blue-eyed dolls were most popular ; last 
year gray-eyed dolls began to rival the blue-eyed 
blondes ; and this winter some of the most popu- 
lar heads have brown eyes, and there are perfect 
brunettes with jet black eyes. Fastidious pur- 
chasers, who have their own ideal of what they 
want, have the doll made to order. They select 
first the bald head, then the wig, the arms and 
feet, and finally the body. After this each gar- 
ment worn by the doll may be chosen separately ; 
and these are so perfectly made, with every but- 
ton and string in their proper places, that the 
child who owns Dolly takes a pleasure in dress- 
ing and undressing her, and learns at the same 
time something about what clothing should be. 
Very nice bodies are of white kid stuffed with 
hair or with sawdust, and jointed in the knees, el- 
bows, and seat; prices of these begin as low as 70 
cents. Some of these have bisque arms and feet ; 
those made here are stronger than French bodies, 
as they have no wires in them. Muslin bodies 
are not usually as shapely as those of kid, but 
are liked for their lightness, as they are stuffed 
with cotton or with hair; these cost from 20 
cents upward. If kid arms are used, they are 35 
cents. The finest wax heads have each hair put 
separately into the scalp; but these are very 
costly, hence the bald heads of French bisque 
are chosen, or of wax. The bisque heads have 
usually blue eyes, and require blonde wigs. The 
wig made of Angora fleece looks like natural 
hair, and is either elaborately arranged in puffs 
and curls, or else the hair is left flowing, to the 
child’s delight, as it can then be braided and 
unbraided again and again. These wigs are tied 
or strapped on with ornamental bands of velvet 
ribbon, and look as if grown to the scalp; they 
cost from 40 cents to $2 each. There are 
quaint powdered wigs, snowy white, dressed with 
flowers and lace, while others of golden yellow 
hair hang in long Marguerite plaits. The finest 
bisque heads are made to move their necks so 
that the head turns. These are mounted on bod- 
ies that are so perfectly jointed in the shoul- 
ders, elbows, and limbs that they sit, kneel, or 
stand. China heads have the same stereotyped 
faces seen on them for years. The wax faces 
are very pretty and expressive, with wide-open 
blue eyes, real lashes, dimpled plump cheeks, and 
real human hair. What are called the indestruc- 
tible heads are very popular, as they may be thrown 
down without breaking, and the hard rubber heads 
are treated the same way ; these cost from 40 cents 
up for bald heads, and wigs are added; the rub- 
ber heads have rubber hair also, and are the same 
price. The indestructible jointed dolls are new 
this season. They are made of a kind of papier- 
maché, as strong as that used for kitchen bowls 
and platters, and as difficult to injure. They are 
in nice flesh tints, with pretty faces, fluffy light 
hair, and are perfectly jointed. The newest wax 
heads have the*hair banged in front and falling 
in loose waves behind. When these are made 
up they are dressed either as boys or girls, and 
are gotten up in most picturesque costumes. The 
boys have velvet coats with broad lace collars, or 
else they are in sailor suits of navy blue cloth, 
with tiny sailor hats. The girls are dressed in 
the princesse dresses now so much worn by chil- 
dren. Dolls that represent young ladies are ar- 
rayed in costumes that would serve as models for 
real folks. With some of these several changes 
of toilette are supplied. There is also a special 
fancy for infant dolls, dressed precisely as babies 
are, and in many instances furnished with a full 
layette. The English rag dolls are nice for very 
small children, because they have no paint about 
them except that which colors the face, and that 
is covered with muslin. The knitted German 
dolls, with the face knitted in worsteds, and the 
clothes also, are for babies to play with, as they 
are soft throughout, and the child can not hurt 
itself with them. Japanese dolls with bias eyes 
and the merest crown of hair cost 75 cents. 

Every separate article of clothing worn by la- 
dies, and most articles of furniture in their houses, 
are shown in miniature for dolls. There are silk 
stockings, seal-skin sacques, opera-glasses, eye- 
glasses, sets of jewelry, fans, furs, corsets, shawls, 
laces, gloves, veils, and bonnets of all kinds. 
There are toilettes for brides, for travelling, for 
balls, for invalids, for masquerades, and even for 
mourning. 

Doll houses are bought complete with two or 
three stories furnished, or else a box contains a 
set of furniture for parlor, dining-room, or cham- 
ber, and there are separate chandeliers, or man- 
tels with a grate fire and mantel ornaments ; the 
tin kitchens and the laundries are perfectly fit- 
ted up. - 

China sets packed in boxes are of nice china 
decorated tastefully, and the cups and dishes are 
in excellent shapes. Tea-sets of real plated sil- 
ver or of pewter show gilt linings, and are in the 
antique designs now used for real sets. Baskets 
are fitted up with the smaller articles—knives, 
forks, and napkin-rings. Buffets for displaying 
dishes are favorite toys. There are real iron 
stoves, with boilers, spiders, and other utensils 
complete, and the ranges are perfect. 

For babies are new knitted worsted rattles 
with rubber rings for handles; there are woolly 
animals—rabbits, cats, and dogs—softly stuffed 
and without paint; there are also rolly-poly fig- 





ures that tumble around without ever turning 
over, and many rubber toys. 

The new building blocks are very interesting; 
those made of bk: -. walnut build beautiful arch- 
es, cathedrals, towers, etc., and cost but 75 cents. 
Wagons filled with building blocks are new and 
convenient for keeping them and for carrying the 
heavy blocks about the room. The artillery 


- blocks build beautiful forts, have soldiers and 


flags, also a cannon that shoots a rubber ball, 
and is noiseless and harmless. 

New Noah’s arks have a paper panorama of 
the animals, that is to be passed before the win- 
dows. Menageries have hair-covered animals 
that may be removed from their cages, and some 
are provided with rail-cars and trains, stations 
and baggage-cars. Among new games is Logom- 
achy, the War of Words, a card game. The game 
of spelling Lotto is useful for teaching children to 
spell: price $1. “Sliced objects” now come in 
alphabet toys instead of being only one dissected 
figure. Jointed wooden animals dogs, tigers, 
and cats—move in each joint like the snakes and 
lizards of last year. 

For boys are new humming-tops that hum very 
loud and spin on either end, costing 25 cents. 
Horns are in every variety, from the long tin 
coaching horn to the winding painted horns and 
the keyed trumpets that make clear sweet notes. 
New kid balls are in three colors—red, white, and 
blue—and there are whistling balls, rattle balls, 
rubber painted with comic figures, and the large 
foot-balls with keys. In boxes are stables, gro- 
cery stores, meat markets, forts with soldiers and 
cannon, farms, villages, and warehouses two or 
three stories high. There are carved wooden an- 
imals without paint, a dozen in a box, for 50 cents. 
The Tally-ho is a new velocipede with horses ; 
the child sits in a carriage and moves with his 
feet the wheels, guiding the vehicle by the reins ; 
the horses move naturally: price $12 to $16. 
There are steam toys and magnetic toys that in- 
terest the boys. For larger youths are tool 
chests for use, printing-presses, fire-engines, and 
fountains. 

For the Christmas tree are colored glass balls 
and eggs, many pretty pendants made of colored 
isinglass; also long spirals of colored wire, and 
nuts covered with tinsel paper; there are flying 
figures, banners with mottoes, flags with “ Merry 
Christmas” upon them, cornucopias, and bonbon 
boxes of every kind, with Santa Claus himself, ar- 
rayed in a red gown all covered with snow, ready 
to stand at the foot of the tree. 

For infotmation received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; D. 
C. Hatt & Co.; Eunricu; F. A. O. Scowarz; and 
L. P. Trepats, 





PERSONAL. 


Cuter JosepH is by no means a hideous-look- 
ing person, if we are to credit the statement of 
Lieutenant GarLineton, of the Seventh Caval- 
ry, who says: ‘* He is the handsomest Indian I 
ever saw. He is a young man, but a great war- 
rior. Although he was only about thirty years 
of age, he had great influence over his people. 
He would not talk to any one. He was very 
much depressed and worn down. Besides the 
trouble of his people, he lost a brother, who was 
a great favorite with him, in the battle on the 
30th. And then just before the battle his little 
daughter strayed off and was lost in the snow. 
He sent scouts out to look for her, but could 
not find her. Before he would surrender he 
stipulated that a force of soldiers should be left 
to look for the missing child. This was done, 
but she was never found. I suppose she was 
frozen todeath. It was snowing very hard dur- 
ing the battle, and she doubtless got blinded and 
lost. All these things combined depressed Jo- 
SEPH very much, and he could not be induced 
to talk. He was not sullen, but appeared lost 
in grief.” 

— When Mr. CHASE was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, he kept in his house a tiny canary, one of 
the tamest of its kind, which seemed to have a 
special liking for the grave statesman. It was 
allowed to fly about the room freely, and had 
an invariable habit of calmly waiting beside the 
Secretary at dinner until Mr. Cuase had used 
his finger-bowl; then Master Canary would qui- 
etly take possession of it and indulge unchecked 
in a glorious bath. 

—The Royal Humane Society of Great Britain 
have awarded a silver medallion to Miss Grace 
VERNON Buss&Lu for a heroic action. Hearing 
of a boat being capsized, she rode on horseback 
down a steep cliff at full speed to the scene of 
the disaster. She rode her horse into the sea 
and succeeded in reaching the boat, accompa- 
nied by her servant, and, with as many women 
and children clin ing to her and her horse as 
possible, she made for the shore, and landed 
them in safety. The servant was awarded a 
bronze medal for saving a man. 

—Captain Burton, the famous African travel- 
ler, now English consul at Trieste, has set out 
for Meilah with a strong force of soldiers and 
marines, furnished by the Khedive, to complete 
his explorations of the old gold and silver mines 
of the land of Midian. Afterward he may take 
the governorship of Darfur, and make further 
explorations in Africa. 

—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, who is now one 
of the foremost concert singers in England, was 
born in Watertown, Jefferson County, New York, 
and is the daughter of a farmer in that town. 
She is described as a “tall, solidly built young 
woman, whose face would not be culled beauti- 
ful, but which lights up with a beautiful inward 
fire when she sings. er voice is one of those 
mellow, touching contraltos so true and pure, 
and, aided by an indeseribably frank and unaf- 
fected enunciation, her ballads go straight to the 
heart of every listener. She uses neither paint 
nor powder, nor will she wear low-necked or 
short-sleeved dresses. She was even brave 
enough, when bidden to sing before the Queen, 
to send word to the court authorities that her 
scruples forbade her appearing in the conven- 
tional full dress; whereupon the Queen kindly 
and sensibly made answer that she might wear 
any dress she liked.” 

—The recent marriage of Mr. EpMonD DE 
ROTHSCHILD with his cousin was a notable af- 
fair at Frankfort. The toilettes came direct 








from Wortn. The wedding dress, in white sat- 
in, draped in front, was ornamented with little 
flounces laid plain in point d@ Angleterre, copied 
exactly upon old lace; fringes of orange flowers 
fell upon these little flounces. The train wus 
entirely covered with masses of point d’ Angle- 
terre. The body, en cuirasse, was also fringed 
with orange flowers and covered with lace. On 
the travelling suit in myrtle green velvet and 
on the jacket were placed bands trimmed with 
the feathers of the lophophorus; the hat was of 
the same material. The morning dress in satin 
of the color of turquoise had a double trimming 
of Malines lace and grebe. 

—Mrs. Joun C. Green, of this city, whose 
benefactions for religious and charitable objects 
have been larger than those of any lady in the 
country, has just made another gift of $100,000 
to the American Sunday-sehool Union. This 
sum is held in trust, the interest thereof to be 
expended annually, and is to be devoted in part 
to the strictly missionary and benevolent work 
of the American Sunday-school Union, and in 
part to the securing and development of a Sun- 
day-school literature of the highest merit. 

—The proprietors of the London Daily News 
have sent Mr. Forbes a check for $10,000 as an 
acknowledgment of his great services to their 
journal in connection with his war reports. 

—Directly after her farewell season of two 
weeks at Booth’s Theatre, beginning December 
17, Miss Fanny DAVENPORT will sail for Europe, 
where she purposes to remain for several years, 
and to establish herself as a legitimate artist 
and American representative of comedy. In this 
laudable ambition she will have the best wishes 
of her numerous admirers on this side of the 
AtlMintic. 

—The recent wedding of the Duke of Norfolk 
and Lady Fora Hastin@s according to the Ro- 
man Catholic ritual suggests an allusion to the 
difference in that service from the ritual in the 
English Church. Dispensing with the prelim- 
inaries of the latter, it comes straight to the 

oint, and demands the assent of the parties. 

his given, the bridegroom lays gold, silver, 
and a ring on the priest’s book, and these arti- 
cles, when duly blessed, the bridegroom receives 
back from the priest; and then, holding his 
vride’s right hand in his left, he repeats after 
the priest the formula: ‘‘ With this ring I thee 
wed, this gold and silver I thee give, with my 
body I thee worship, and with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
Then, as he says the name of the Father, he 
places the ring on his bride’s thumb; on saying 
the name of the Son he places it on her fore- 
finger; on saying the name of the Holy Ghost, 
on the middle finger; and on repeating the 
Amen he places it on the third finger, where 
he leaves it. Should the bride be a maid, this 
ceremony is performed with her hand bare; 
should she be a widow, she must be gloved. 
The gold and silver are given by the bridegroom 
to his bride as symbolizing the subsequent shar- 
ing of their fortunes. : 

—Of Congressman Wititams, of Wisconsin, 
when on his first electioneering campaign, the 
following incident is related. He was accompa- 
nied by one of his children, and after he made 
one of his finest speeches, the little one, before 
the meeting closed, rushed up to him, and piped 
out, ** Papa, where do we show to-morrow night? 
Ain’t it fun ?”’ 

—The medal which the late James Gorpon 
BENNETT founded, to be presented every year to 
that member of the New York Fire Department 
who should be deemed most conspicuous for 
heroic conduct, was, on December 1, awarded to 
JosePpH M‘Gowany, of Engine Company No. 6, 
the First Battalion being spectators of the scene, 
in front of the City Hall. The Mayor made the 
presentation, after which the battalion was re- 
viewed at a walk,a trot, andagallop. The act 
for which M‘Gowan was given the medal was the 
entering ofa burning tenement-house on Thames 
Street, at the risk of his life, and saving six chil- 
dren and a sick old man. 

—SENEFELDER, the inventor of lithography, 
has just had a monument unveiled to his memo- 
ry in Munich. He died in 1834. Too poor to 
get the means of printing his own books, he by 
a happy accident invented lithography. 

— That portion of America which is to be found 
in Paris is giddy at the success of Miss Maria 
Litta, of Bloomington, Illinois, who has just 
made her début in opera at the Théatre Italien, 
as Lucia. She is twenty-three years old, and has 
been instructed in vocalism and trained for the 
stage by Madame ANNA LaGRanGg, an old New 
York favorite. The Courier des Etats Unis says: 
“* As an actress she has that intrepidity of Amer- 
ican ladies who distrust nothing, and she goes 
ahead at all hazards. M. Escupier believes in 
her future, and has engaged her for five years.”’ 

—Miss Jutia KavanaGu, the novelist, who 
died at Nice on October 28, was descended from 
two Irish families of great distinction. She was 
born in Dublin in 1824, and at the age of twenty- 
four produced her first work, The Three Paths, 
since which she has written about twenty other 
works, all of which have been successful. 

—Mrs. ELIzaBeTH ALLEN, aged one hundred 
and five years, died on the 28th of November, at 
Charlestown, Rhode Island. 

—It is now given out that Judge Hitton will 
throw open the Working-women’s Hotel, on 
Fourth Avenue, between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets, on the Ist of January next. 
The price for board and room will be between 
four dollars and five dollars a week. If these 
prices will pay and leave a surplus, the rates will 
be reduced. On the other hand, if the expenses 
average above five dollars a week for each guest, 
the extra expense will be furnished by the es- 
tate. Due attention has been given to the social 
and literary needs of the guests. A grand par- 
lor, sixteen feet high, and fifty-five by one hun- 
dred feet, and several reception-rooms, have been 
elegantly furnished. The library and reading- 
room, of the same size as the purlor, has already 
2500 volumes on its shelves, and will be furnish- 
ed with the best daily journals and periodical 
literature, Many fine works of art, painting and 
statuary, will adorn the halls and parlors. The 
hotel will accommodate 1000 boarders, but the 
kitchen will have facilities tor cooking for 5000 
people. On the ground-floor on the Thirty-sec- 
ond Street side is a room seventeen by sixty 
feet, where cooked food will be supplied to day 
boarders, but the food is not to be eaten on the 
premises, There are five steam-elevators. Strict 
social regulations will be maintained as at a 
first-class hotel. The superintendents will be 
women. 
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with a glass lid, 
contains vari- 


Aprons, ete. ous articles of 
Cross Stitch pressed _ silver 
Embroidery. canvas, togeth- 
Figs. 1-5 er with the ma- 
4 gs. . terials for orna- 
Tue designs Fig. 1.—Design vor Aprons, ETC.—Cxoss menting them, 


Figs. 1-8 on this 
page and Figs. 4 
and 5 on page 


on linen over can 
vas with colored 
cotton in cross 
stitch. After fin 
ishing the em 
broidery, draw 
out the threads 
of the canvas, 


Key-Basket. 


Tus wicker- ‘Fig. 3.—Cover ror Pcrr Box, 
Fig, 1 


work basket is 
surrounded with 





black polished cane rods. The bas 
ket is ornamented on the sides 
with fine blue chenille, and on the 
ends are set pockets of blue silk. 
Each pocket consists of a piece nine 
inches and three-quarters long and 


four inches and a half high, which 


is ravelled 
out on one 
side, and is 
folded down 
on the out- 
side an 
inch and 
three - quar- 
ters wide. 
The dou- 
ble layer 
of material 
is shirred 
twice on a 


Sritcn Emprorery.—[See Figs. 4 and 6, 
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Key-Basket. 


cord. The under edge is likewise shirred, and is set on the basket as 
shown by the illustration. Line the basket with blue faille, and cover 
the seam with a piece of card-board to suit the size of the bottom, and 
cover with blue faille. Bows of blue faille ribbon are set on the handle. 






MATCH Sranp. 


backsiitched on the foundation 
with dark blue silk. Inside, the 
covers are lined with white silk, 
and are furnished with white 
silk ribbon for fastening the vis- 
iting-cards. 


Box with Articles for 
furnishing Dolls’ Houses. 


Tue box, which is furnished 





Fig. 2.—Derraiw or NEEDLE 
Box, Fie. 1. 







Fig. 1.—Neeptx Box wrra Pixcusnion. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Card-Case. 


Tue lid of this card-case of light xray 
perforated board is ornamented with an 
application of light blue perforated board. 
First overcast the application in the cen- 
tre crosswise with dark blue split filling 
silk, and fasten the intersecting points 
with cross stitches of light blue silk. The 


edge consists of point Russe 
stitches of similar silk, The 
other application figures are 


Boy’s Suir 
ror Dot. 
For pattern 
and description 
Bee | yg 
No. VL, Figs. 
26-30, 
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Cap Baa. 
For designs see Supplement, No, VIL, Figs, 31 and 82. 
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Carp-Case. 


stitches of light red worsted. 


worsted. 

For the newspaper portfolio use 
blue worsted in two shades, and 
work the embroidery in point 
Russe and cross stitch. 

The front of the calendar frame 
is run with red worsted, and is 
stitched on the back with similar 
worsted. On the back work the 





Fig. 3.—Design ror Aprons, EtC.—Cross Srirci 


EMBROIDERY. 





Dout’s Prin- 
cKssE Dress. 
For pattern 
and description 
see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., 
Figs. 18-22. 


Dou, with TRUNK anp WakpRoBE.—(For description see Supplement.) 





Fig. 4.—Epee or Purr Box.—Porr 
Russe Emprorwery. 









various sewing 
utensils, and a 
sheet on which 
each article in 
the box is 
sketched, and 
which also 
gives the colors 
to be used for 
the embroidery. 
The illustration 
shows several 
of these articles 
when finished. 
The work - bag 
is embroider- 
ed in Smyrna 
stitch with red 
and black 


Fig. 2.—Borrom or Purr Box, Fie. 1. worsted, and is: 


ornamented im 


the centre with a star, which is worked in point 
Russe and cross stitch with red or black worsted. 


The soufflets of red 
silk are fastened at the 
ends with cross stitch- 
es of red silk. The 
handles are 
of red worst- 
ed twisted to 
form a cord. 

The stars 
on the sides 
and ends of 
the basket 
are worked in 
point Russe 


and cross stitch with violet and yellow worsted. The parts of the bas- 
ket are joined with cross stitches of violet worsted, the working thread 
being always carried on through the holes on the upper edge. 

The separate parts of the wall-basket are ornamented in point Russe 
with red worsted in two shades, and are joined on the ends with cross 


The curtain band is embroidered in point Russe with maroon and red 



















Fig. 1.—Pvurr Box.—[See 
Figs. 2-5.] 





number of the year and the or- 
nament at the bottom with light 
and dark red worsted in cross 
stitch and point Russe. 

The separate parts of the 
work - basket are ornamented 
with point Russe stitches of 
blue worsted in two shades, and 
are joined on the outside with 
cross stitches of red worsted. 

Both parts of the lid of the 





Fig. 5.—Tas ror Purr Box, 
Fig. 1. 





Pen-WIPER. 
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Lapy’s Kyitrep anp Crocuet Perricoar. 





needle-book are ornamented in 
the centre with a star of dark 
and light red worsted worked 
in single and double cross 
stitch, In the corners are dou- 
ble cross stitches of similar 
worsted. 


Work-Bag. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


FLANNEL Drawers witH Broap WaAIsTBAND 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 23-25. 


rounds denoted by even numbers form the right side) 
6th round.—Always alternately t. ¢. o. (throw the thread 
over), k. 2 together (knit 2 st. together). 7th-11th 
rounds.—Like the Ist-5th rounds. 12th round.—Fold 
down the first 5 


rounds on the 


Fig. 2.—Desian ror JEWEL Casker, Fig. 1, Pace 829, 





wrong side, and 


Tue feathers of then always knit 
a sea-gull form off the next st 


together with the 


the lower part of 
corr esponding 


this work - bag, 
which is joined foundation st 
with a pouch of 13th round.—All 
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the pouch cut of = Win, Ah round.—Like the 
the material one | : AHI 6th round. In 
piece sixteen inch- fb : Hit * __ the 15th — 18th 
es wide and four Fig. 1—Work-Bag. Design ror Younds all st. 
inches and a half [See Fig. 2, Page 828,] Jewer Cask. Should appear 
high, sew it up on Se t, Fic. 1, P. 829, knit plain on the 
the ends, fold right side, 
down the upper but the last 
edge seven-eighths round should 
of an inch wide on be worked 
the wrong. side, with the 
andsewitthrough light wool. 
for a shirr, into ¢ In the 19th- 
which narrow blue 2Ist rounds 
silk ribbon is run. yee ae, the st. should 





For the bottom of appear. all 
the bag cover an Fig. 1.—Nerrep 
oval piece of card- Gureurr Square 
board three inch- ror CoLLars 
es and a quarter anp CravaTt 
wide and five Enps. 
inches and three- 
quarters long with 
blue silk over an in- 
terlining of wad- 
ding, join it 
with the 


purled, and in 
Fig. 2.—Netrep the 22d and 
GuirvrRE SquaRE 23d rounds 
FOR CoLtars all knit plain. 
AND CravaT 24th round 
Enns. (dark wool). 
— * K. 2 to- 
gether, 5 k. (knit 
plain), t. t. o, 1 
Bet te, 6 E. 
k. 2 together 


crossed and 





repeat from 
25th round.—>* 6 
p. (purled), 1 k., on 
the next st. work 1 p., 
1 k.; then 1 k., 6 p., and 
repeat from > 26th round. 
= —x K. 2 together, 4 k., t. t 
— 0., 4 p., t. t.o, 4 BE, k. 2 to 


pouch, and set it 
into the lower part 
of the work-bag. For 
the handle sew medall- 
ion point lace braid in 
curves on a piece of blue 
silk ribbon an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, which is interlined with 














net, and embroider the ribbon, be- gether crossed, and repeat from > 
sides, in herring-bone stitch with maize 27th round.—5 p., always alternately 
silk and in chain and knotted stitch with 6 k., 10 p.; finally, instead of 10 work 
pink silk as shown by Fig. 2, page 828. only 5 p. 28th round.— x K. 2 together, 
Line the handle with similar ribbon, and sew 3k.,t. t.0., 6 p., t. t.o, 3k, k. 2 together 
white serpentine braid on the edge with point crossed, and repeat from *. 29th round.—4 
Russe stitches of blue silk. p., always alternately 8 k., 8 p.; finally, instead 
x of 8 p. work 4 p. 30th round.— * K. 2 together, 

Netted Guipure Squares for Collars and 2 k. 8 “a a t. t.0., 2 k., k. 2 together crossed, 
Cravat Ends, Figs. 1 and 2. and repeat from *. 31st round.—3 p., always alter 

Tue foundation for these squares is worked with medium- : nately 10 k., 6 p.; finally, instead of 6 p. work 3 p. 32d 
sized thread in straight netting, and is darned in point d’esprit = round.— * K. 2 together, 1 k., t.t. 0., 10 k., t. t.0., 1k, k.2 


together crossed, and repeat from 3 
ed. Repeat four times the 18th-33d rounds 
tition of the 24th round always k. 2 togeth 
which are knit together crossed, and besides 
served that the repetitions are worked always alternately with 
light and dark wool. The 98th-103d rounds are worked with 
the light wool, like the 18th-28d rounds. 104th round.—With 


and ornamented with wheels, raised bars worked in point de re- 
prise, and button-hole stitch points. 


Lady’s Knitted and Crochet Petticoat. 

Tas petticoat is worked with dark and light brown knitting 
wool, and with steel knitting-needles of suitable size, in two parts, 
and is joined with a crochet band. To make the petticoat work 
first the front breadth with the dark wool on a foundation of 255 dark wool, like the 6th round. 105th—-110th rounds.—Like the 
st. (stitch) in rounds going back and forth, working the 1st-5th Fig. 2.—Quarter Section or Desian ror Sora Prtiow, Fie. 1, 17th-22d rounds. 111th round.—With light wool, all purled 
rounds so that the st. appear all knit plain on the riz'it side (the Pace 829.—Satin anp Cuarn Sritcn Emprorwery. 112th round.—Sl. (slip), 1 k., then always alternately 8 p., 2 








r before the 2 st. 


it must be ob- 
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k. 113th round.—All st. which were purled in the 
preceding round are knit plain, and those which 
were knit plain are purled in this round. 114th 
round.—All knit plain. Repeat first the 111th- 
114th rounds twice with light and once with dark 
wool, and then the 111th-126th rounds 11 times, 
but in the 3d, 6th, 8th, 10th, and 11th repeti- 
tions, in the 12th round, always k. 2 together in 
the middle of the st. which were purled in the 
preceding round (wrong side), and besides this, 
in the last three repetitions, omit the 15th of 
the 16 rounds of each repetition ; finally, knit 3 
rounds like the first 3 rounds of the last repeti- 
tion, and then cast off the st. This completes 
the front breadth of the petticoat. The back 
breadth is worked in a similar manner, but on a 
foundation of 240 st., and the last 80 rounds in 
the middle of the work are finished in two parts 
for a slit. Overseam both breadths together 
from the wrong side, and work the band on the 
upper edge in rounds, always going forward, as 
follows: lst round.—35 sc. (single crochet) at 
regular intervals on the next 95 edge st., then to 
the 96th edge st. from the end work always 1 sc. 
on each edge st., and finally 35 sc. as in the be- 
g-aning on the last 95 edge st. 2d-10th rounds. 
—Always 1 se. on the upper veins of each st. in 
the preceding round, but in the 5th round work 
a button-hole, for which work 6 chain stitches 
instead of the 8th to 3d sc. from the end of the 
round. In connection with the last round work 
one round of se. on the edge st. at the ends of 
the band and on the slit, and furnish the band 
with a button at the corresponding point for 
closing. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
A QUIET CHAT. 











Ir was said with a sweetness that never varied, 
and a firmness leaving no second thought of its 
truth. And he was quite taken aback, being un- 
prepared for this generous and unselfish interest. 

There would, then, be something indeed to hur- 
ry home from the City for, and without envious 
glancing into those red-curtained rooms he passed 
upon the transit. His room should become ex- 
quisite by the light lent by that one small sunny 
face. And Queen Street—barren avenue—should 
blossom as the rose. For the first time in his 
life it would be a place of charms, so great was 
the transformation to be effected. 

With Gabrielle for helper, what might not be 
done ! 

George had never particularly loved the street 
the worthy bookseller had retired to; its quiet- 
ness was oppressive, for to him the Prophet Zech- 
ariah’s description was dear: “And the streets of 
the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in 
the streets thereof.” George Percival was an em- 
inently domestic and home-loving person; his 
evenings were spent at home, and it was his world. 
There had seemed to be something wanting, but 
he had hitherto been contented with those hazy 
idyllic dreamings which now appeared nearer the 
form and semblance of reality than ever before. 
Involuntarily his thought wandered in the direc- 
tion of one of his clerks, a wholly inadequate 
creature to whom the manager had been very 
kind, for the simple reason (a sufficient one with 
George Percival) that he had a child dependent 
upon him; and “I will try and have Andrew Wil- 
son’s salary raised for this,” he said to himself. 
In such odd manner does the gratitude of a heart 
find vent! 

It was a painful satisfaction Gabrielle experi- 
enced upon that evening; her cousin looked so 
much happier, and she sadly thought, “ Why had 
J not the power to brighten his life and kindle 
those beautiful smiles?” And then with a sec- 
ond thought came the consciousness that she had 
done so, and she was contented. 

She turned the channel of their thought by 
handing him a book her father had that morning 
brought in. Mr. Percival senior making a point 
of obtaining through his old publishing friends 
the notable books of the day. 

“What is this? The Tri of Seasons, by 
the Rev. Westley Garland. I have read reviews 
upon it; opinion seems varied.” 

“There need be no second opinion upon its 
merit,” said Gabrielle, with the generosity of a 
true woman. 

“T will read it. I am an admirer of several 
of his works; and I have often thought if there 
was one man more than another I should like to 
know, it is Westley Garland.” 

“ Well, it is useless wishing any vain wish of the 
kind. I expect Mr. Garland is one of those stars 
whose beams reach us from the highest distance.” 

“T should place this work,” said George, mi- 
nutely looking through the volume, “among the 
author’s poetical productions. Some prose works 
are not to be rated by the canons which govern 
prose.” 

“ Like your own books, which are more distinct- 
ively poetic.” 

“Tam no poet, nor do I wish to be; it signifies 
to suffer. My nature is susceptible enough with- 
out the higher-strung discipline. When I have 
felt myself drifting thitherward, I have rather 
checked the course, thinking it unfits me for the 
world of facts and figures; when I give myself to 
this, it will be after quitting the arena of matter- 
of-fact. Even this hobby about little Ella par- 
takes too much of the poetic, and, judging by all 
my past experience, I shall be called to account 
in some rough form. I always find something to 
dispel illusions: and I never yet neided to an af- 
fection for a particular child Vat it was taken 
from me.” 

“ Not a very encouraging rsimepect, just enter- 
ing upon your experiment ; be vereful. I do not, 


however, see why to enjoy the noetic should rep- 
i 


resent ‘to suffer.’”’ 





“Plant an eolian harp upon a hill in gusty 
March, and note the effect upon that sensitive in- 
strument. Truly the poet thinks, studies, writes 
for the future, and lives for others rather than 
himself. If conscientious, he is the most unself- 
ish worker in the world. Prosperity may come 
or go, it has no bearing upon his work. The bias 
of opinion in no degree affects the execution of 
that upon which he expends his soul. He may 
be unrecognized, unknown for years, and then his 
audience may be the scantiest ever _ to 
hear a singer; but he will sing on, in the dark, it 
may be, but very sweetly, and with the earnest 
faith and simple affection which soul-work ever 
imparts to the steadfast in heart.” 

She had ceased to work, and was looking upon 
his face, listening eagerly. 

“The soul of the man or woman constituted 
poetically is, by the fineness of organization, pe- 
culiarly susceptible to mental enthusiasm, and all 
the emotional influences thrilling the heart with 
ecstasy ; it is, as it were, stretched to greatest ten- 
sion upon bars of music, rendering it dangerously 
sensitive to impressions which may at any mo- 
ment shake fragile beings like reeds.” 

“ Beauty, for instance ?” 

“There are times when beauty itself becomes 
a snare, and idealism a decoy to evil. With the 
laudable desire to win good opinions on one side, 
and to maintain an independent judgment on the 
other, it is no easy matter to avoid becoming rath- 
er the idealist of the flesh than of the spirit. Yet, 
as we know, in our own day this has been accom- 
plished by more than one poet; by aid of their 
faith, in virtue of a devotion that never wavers— 
the faith, say, a severe reverence for the antique, 
the devotion, an intense love of the Greek ; a be- 
lief persistently followed all through, a creed 
strengthened by years, the wider their sympathy 
with the classical.” 

“You treat the classical with becoming honor.” 

“Tt is the mother of culture.” 

“ And you would go into raptures, I suppose, 
before one of the marbles of Athens ?” 

“Not at all. I prefer some pretty child of to- 
day, in whom I discover more perfection of beau- 
ty. It is rather her learning I allude to.” 

“ And taste.” 

“ Yes, and taste; in comparison with which the 
quintessence of Modernism is dissatisfying.” 

“ And you hold those poets to be the most per- 
fect who approach nearest to the spirit of the 
Greek ?” 

“The most perfect upon purely finished style 
and august elegance, not upon those grounds af- 
fecting our common humanity. One of these 
poets is no use to me for lifting my trouble-laden 
soul, or pointing out the direction where comfort 
is to be found. I shall gather more from some 
few sentences of some writer intensely human— 
say, for instance, our friend Mr. Garland here— 
than from a whole epic of the Attic school. But 
I shall there learn a sublimity of thought which 
will confer innate nobility, by reason that it is the 
very highest form of scholarship.” He paused, 
but she did not reply, and he proceeded with the 
argument. “These poets recognize no bridge be- 
tween the Present and the Attic; the periods are 
identical, If departure occurs in particular cases, 
under stress of illustration, it is to be in the com- 

ny of at once the most perfect and the most 
beautiful of the masters of thought. . The secret 
of their finished power is sympathy, as it is the 
secret of every true poet; in this case, sympathy 
with the classical. Sympathy appears to me the 
essence of sublimity, both in music and poetry. 
The measure of poetry is its depth—depth of emo- 
tion, not meaning; when it beats with a heart, 
breathes with a life, throbs with the tenderness of 
a soul: this is the emotional depth of poetry: by 
this, with this, for this, it lives and loves and suf- 
fers; pines through long waste of years; droops, 
sun-scorched and wind-blown, hidden in the val- 
ley; waits hopefully the issue of a hundred days 
of doubt, ofttimes faints low even to the border- 
land, but never dies ; for its vitality is established 
upon the basis which gives vitality to the soul, 
and the soul becomes poetry, and poetry becomes 
soul, and the soul can not die.” 

Yes, she understood all this, and the gleaming 
light upon her face was its witness; she thought 
the words might almost have proceeded from her 
own lips. 

“The abstract,” he continued, “ should have no 
abiding-place in poetry; it is an utterance in no 
case submitting to strained effect. For is it not 
the language of music which suffers by contrac- 
tion, the melody sinking to broken shreds of un- 
lovely sound, intense, yet void of sympathy? It 
exalts as god the Intellect, and the heart may but 
kiss its skirts, banished to the utter confines of 
the circle where Mind preaches in the midst. Yet 
even as there is more of prose in this day of work 


than of poem-feeling, or tenderness of instinct, so 
many find comfort in the letter who fail to find 
the love. Some are so ground down by care and 


voiced to common tones of daily life, the poet’s 
message is one of discordance in place of sweet- 
ness, and the exquisiteness of high metrical emo- 
tion is a trouble, and is apprehensively shunned. 
To such the light of the lofty purpose is lost, and 
the inner mission is ive. They count his 
days spent in folly, and good strength wasted 
upon shadows. But the man sings on, not re- 
garding the heedless.. What bird stays the wild 
woodland trill because there are few or none to 
listen? It can not help but sing: and little it 
knows of wanderers pausing by reason of the 
spell of its song, which lifts the heart upward, 
cheers the step forward, reveals glimpses of a 
bright beyond, and sends them on their way stron- 
ger and with a braver courage. Ido assure you, 
often, when terribly low, I have revived under 
some such influence; and when ground down ut- 
terly, as it seemed, and altogether oppressed by 
the routine of City work, some fragment of this 
higher language has lifted my soul from dead and 


colorless grooves.” 
“Tam sure of it. Sometimes I have wondered 


. sitting at the books long after clerks and cash- 





how it is you can keep at it day by day with the 
punctuality and regularity of mere mechanical 
clerkship.” 

“Why do hundreds, who feel as I do, and who 
abhor the grinding blankness of the life? It is 
for the money earned, the position gained ; it is 
because respectability requires a man to possess 
some tangible proof representing some certain 
source of income, and because a man without it 
is but three removes from a vagabond—by the 
focus of respectability. What do you think I 
should be worth in the estimation of genteel folk, 
supposing I lost my position at the bank? Very 
little, I trow.” 

“ Well, we won't talk about that.” 

“ No, we won’t talk about that, although I have 
sometimes felt that if a sixteenth of my present 
salary was derivable from literature it would be 
ten times as sweet.” : 

“ And yet your position is an honorable and an 
honored one, and you have worked hard to make 
it so. Listen! There is the postman. He is 
coming here.” 

The maid entered with a black-edged note for 
George, which he read aloud, as follows : 


“ My pear Frienp,—I have been unable to write 
you before, owing, I am sorry to say, to the bustle 
of preparation for leaving home. Immediately 
upon my arrival, I discovered it was as an occa- 
sional travelling companion my services would be 
required. I do not feel justified in resigning the 
position I hold, since every member of the family 
treats me with extreme kindness and considera- 
tion. It is, nevertheless, a grief to me (thus be- 
ing compelled to quit England) on account of my 
dear little one; but I have at least the consola- 
tion of knowing she could not be in kinder hands ; 
and as I would commend her to the thoughtful 
protection of a father, I leave her in your charge, 
praying God may bless and reward you for all 
your kind sympathy and care. This is merely a 
visit of a week or two by the Misses Vivian to 
their mamma, now resident in Nice; thus I am 
hoping my absence may be of very short dura- 
tion. Meanwhile, believe me, with very grateful 
recollections, your friend, Etta Travers.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
IN THE BANK PARLOR. 


Anprew Witson, the clerk of whom mention 
has been made, knew perfectly well how much he 
was indebted to the manager, and daily trembled 
lest the errors he made by the score should be 
discovered by somebody else. Of a truth, the 
discrepancies and inaccuracies of his factotum 
took up a considerable portion of Mr. Percival’s 
time. Not wishing it to be known that he con- 
nived at so inadequate a system of service, he 
used to go carefully through Wilson’s work after 
the gentlemen of the bank had left the establish- 
ment. The manager knew to a certainty that his 
clerk would never obtain another similar posi- 
tion; hence his patience. And he was marvel- 
ously tolerant with the poor old scribe. 

He was sitting late one evening, in the bank 
parlor, checking Andrew Wilson’s figures, when 
Mr. Stephen Miles stealthily returned, in company 
with Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., one of the direct- 
ors. This gentleman had once published a book, 
which had been a distinguished failure ; he there- 
fore entertained unmitigated contempt for this 
mere salaried manager, who dared to bring out 
successful books under the very nose of himself, 
autocrat of the London and Olympian. Stephen 
Miles, with unerring scent, detecting a hitch some- 
where, improved upon it, and by crafty and sub- 
tle device fanned the fire of the director’s jealous 
annoyance. And Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., lent 
but too ready an ear to the poison-whispering, 
and bided his time. Stephen Miles, who aspired 
to the managership, lost no opportunity, when 
alone with his superior, of disparaging Percival 
and his attainments. He was (not that it was 
any business of his) abstracted at the work, evi- 
dently engaging in his duties mechanically, and 
not with due regard to the interests of the firm. 
“A man can not serve two masters,” said Ste- 
phen, devoutly, as implying that the master Mr. 
Percival served was decidedly not Mammon. He 
was sorry to allude to such a thing in Mr. Grip- 

r’s presence, for Percival had a mother (the 
lizard green pocket-handkerchief here came into 
play), but he feared—and he had observed him 
very closely—he feared Mr. Percival was not the 
conscientious and high-principled young man the 
directors supposed. It grieved him more than 
words could convey to express this opinion of a 
superior, but integrity was every thing with him, 
and he would not be true to his integrity if he 
kept it back any longer. He had passed many 
sleepless nights thinking this over since seeing 
some little things he did not quite like in Mr. 
Percival’s transaction of the bank business, and 
it was long before he could make up his mind to 
draw attention to this, knowing the confidence 
reposed in the manager, and aware that such, 
coming from a subordinate, bore appearance of 
being dictated selfishly; but he deemed it his 
duty, his bounden duty, as a faithful servant, to 
direct Mr. Gripper’s notice to this “something” 
which was making him so uncomfortable; and 
he had done so. 

And the director gave this faithful servant his 
hard hand gratefully, with, 

“You have done the bank good service, Mr. 
Miles ; we will see into this.” 

Thus encouraged, the faithful servant explain- 
ed more particularly the nature of his doubts. 
He did not know, mind, but terribly feared all 
the accounts passing through Mr. Percival’s hands 
were not quite accurate. He was in the habit of 


iers had left the premises—that looked bad. He 
(Mr. Miles) entertained strong distaste for the 
mysterious and underhanded. In business every 





thing must be open and above-board to please 
him, or he would have none of it. If Mr. Perci- | 


val found the pressure of the work too heavy for 
transacting within the reasonable hours appor- 
tioned to business, there was no objection to his 
working later, but at least he might have one of 
the juniors to assist him. It was the stealthi- 
ness—he was sorry to use the word, but couldn’t 
think of another—that he did not like; he did 
so hold with actions being open to the inspection 
of all the world. * 

Mr. Gripper quite believed in Mr. Miles, but 
felt astonishingly discommoded when the awful 
roll of the eyes came into operation; and being 
himself a keen man of business, with particular 
regard to honesty of purpose, he quite commend- 
ed the sentiments of this valued adviser; and 
when Mr. Miles proposed that he should take the 
manager unawares one afternoon, and see what 
he really was up to, Mr.Gripper thought it his 
bounden duty to the London and Olympian to do 
so. And they did so. They came in quietly by 
means of a private key, and stood in the passage 
outside the first door of those doubling the en- 
trance to the bank parlor. Mr. Miles was to keep 
in the back, nd; he his name should 
not be brought into question, and the other 
Mr. Gripper entered softly, and confronted the 
manager before he had time to blot the balance 
of an account he was examining; but this did 
not confuse the industrious accountant ; far from 
it. He rose and bowed respectfully, waiting. He 
supposed this call to have reference to one of 
the bank customers. 

“ At work late, Mr. Percival?” said the mem- 
ber of the firm, taking a seat, and folding the tails 
of his long coat over each knee, as though to 
keep them warm. 

“There is always something needs attention, 
Sir, after closing. I prefer every thing straight 
before locking up.” 

“Thank you; very right.” He rose, standing 
over the book, glancing down like a hawk, his 
thumb on the page heavy as a government seal, 
and asked, “ Any thing wrong with this account ?” 
reckoning the whole thing in a flash, and observ- 
ing it correct. 

“ Nothing, Sir. I have rectified an error I de- 
tected, dated the 26th.” 

Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., drew a chair up to 
the table, and pulled the book over to him, re- 
marking, “‘ Money is down again, I see by the even- 
ing paper.” 

“Indeed, Sir.” The manager did not take par- 
ticular interest in the fluctuation so long as his 
department displayed prosperity. 

“What's this? Something erased here; cler- 
ical error presumably.” 

The manager looked. It was strange he had 
not noticed this before. It was not of his scratch- 
ing out, and he had gone over the page only three 
evenings previously, signing it correct. His sig- 
nature was there just below it. He could not un- 
derstand it, and said so. 

Rehoboam Gripper, Esq., held his head up very 
high, looked down the sharpness of his nose, 
turned over a page or two, and detected a place 
where figures had been substituted for others. 
He covered the page above and below the alter- 
ation with blotting-paper, remarking carelessly 
upon the neatness with which the accounts were 
kept, then politely requested Mr. Percival would 
look at that pagea moment. Were those his fig- 
ures? To which George unhesitatingly answered, 
“Yes,” so close was the forgery. 

“ Have you found occasion for many alterations 
in the books, Sir?” 

“T have invariably done so where I have detect- 
ed clerical errors on the part of the clerks.” 

“Thank you; I am satisfied as to the punc- 
tilious cireumspection exercised. If you will al- 
low me, I will take this book home, and balance 
two or three of the accounts. I will explain to 
my partners in the morning.” 

“ Certainly, Sir, if you wish it.” He tied the 
book up in brown paper, and offered to leave 
it at Mr. Gripper’s house in the course of the 
evening. 

“T will take it myself; I am obliged to you. 
Trying evening this for any one queer about the 
chest.” 

He was buttoning the ends of his muffler in- 
side his thick brown coat, Mrs. Rehoboam Grip- 
per being monstrously particular with this inval- 
uable member of Society. As Mrs. Gripper ob- 
served to her eldest daughter, Miss Cornelia 
Gripper, “ Your papa is not only a private gen- 
tleman, my love, he is also a banker; and for 
the sake of those intrusting their little all to his 
keeping, we should take the utmost precaution 
lest he catches cold.” And they did so. 

The Gripper household was conducted upon 
model principles of precaution. Mrs. Gripper 
was the daughter of a civil engineer, and the pre- 
cautionary organs of the skilled constructor were 
fully developed in this careful lady. Mr. Grip- 
per’s precautionary measures took a different 
form, being closely allied with the preservation 
of treasure. Miss Gripper took upon herself the 
management of the establishment, and it was a 
continuous struggle with that estimable lady lest 
one or other of the servants transgressed waste- 
fully. Miss Miranda Gripper, on the contrary 
(Miss Miranda was the second daughter), confined 
her cautiousness to foreign departments, such as 
the trades-people with whom they dealt; “a de- 
signing set,” Miss Miranda said, “ who would get 
the better of you if they could ;” she likewise dis- 
played wariness with their friends and acquaint- 
ances at whose houses they visited, expressing 
habitual distrust regarding their genuineness and 
sincerity, and sometimes their solvency. Miss 
Lydia, the third daughter, displayed vigilance in 
respect to the opposite sex, fencing an hedging 
herself in from some ever-impending attack, al- 
though the necessity was not imminent. Taken 
in its entirety, the household to which the but- 
toned-up and muffled banker proceeded, and con- 
veyed the brown paper parcel under his arm, was 
an eminently precautionary one. 

After Mr. Gripper had gone, the manager, al. 
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though untroubled, because he knew the accounts 
to be balanced accurately, sat rather perplexed, 
musing over that particular alteration Mr. Grip- 
per had pointed out, and which he could not re- 
member at the time of his attestation. When 
could he have altered the particular figures there 
standing? And why should Mr. Gripper so care- 
fully cover the page when asking him respectin 
them? Mr. Percival sat ruminating, hoping 
was right, and but little disturbed by the occur- 
rence. He experienced great sympathy for An- 
drew Wilson, who had seen better days. True, 
Mr. Percival knew, but did not acquaint others 
with his knowledge, that the old gentleman, who 
was a skilled performer upon the violin, had 
served in the orchestra of a theatre; but this 
was preferable to many of the shifts the needy 
resort to, George thought, and should certainly 
not debar him from obtaining some higher form 
of employment. The day the musician came be- 
fore the manager in this same parlor, he told 
that kind-hearted humanitarian the story of his 
past, and it was a story of superior fortunes and 
of education, as well as of sorrow and wrong, and 
Percival gave him his hand, with the promise to 
do his best to assist him. And he kept his prom- 
ise. He believed the clerk, if he once got into 
the way required, would prove more valuable 
than some of the younger men with considerable 
jewelry and large assurance. And rather than 
the meek and grateful fellow should be igno- 
miniously discharged, he would continue rectify- 
ing his mistakes, questionable though the policy 

ight be. But he could not somehow remember 
Wiison having made a mistake at the particular 
line Mr. Gripper had pointed out, and he was 
puzzled; not in the least troubled, but decidedly 
puzzled. Amidst his ruminating there came a 
tap at the door, a gentle tap that only small 
hands make, and, with a pleased smile, the gen- 
tleman bade the intruder enter. It was merely 
the daughter of the bank housekeeper, but she 
came in with an evident purpose. Mr. Percival 
had been kind to the child, and even as he won 
love of all such, the little girl remembered him, 
when absent, more fondly than he suspected. 
But now she came in to say this to him, and it 
set him thinking: 

“T thought, perhaps, you did not know, Sir, 
that Mr. Miles came in with Mr. Gripper; they 
came in very softly and stood whispering in the 
passage. I was on the stairs.” 

“Thank you, my child, it is all right; no doubt 
Mr. Miles returned for something he had for- 
gotten.” 

“He has often been back before, Sir; just 
asked if vou were here, and gone away again.” 

“Oh, Miles is a good fellow enough. I have 
no doubt there was some cause for his return.” 

He had broken bread with the man; it was 
not easy for George Percival to entertain dis- 
trust; he was not of the order of those who dis- 
trust all with whom they break bread. 

“Mother doesn’t believe in Mr. Miles,” replied 
the child, with simplicity, not stopping to think 
that it was really no business of her mother’s. 
Intent upon speaking her thoughts truthfully, 
she had honestly expressed her opinion in the 
earnestness of her interest. 

And when she had gone, and George had lock- 
ed up, and turned into the chilly street, he felt a 
dim mysterious presentiment not to be accounted 
for, not to be reasoned away, which, visiting some, 
produces discomfort and depression. 

“Now,” said George to himself, “I ought not 
to be feeling like this; 1 suppose it’s the weath- 
er.” That poor weather, how it is saddled with 
grievances all the year round! And as, when he 
felt one of his low moods creeping upon him, he 
always thought enviously of those with a family 
to take it off, so now his mind pictured little 

- Ella watching his mother knitting beside the 
huge fire-place in the parlor at the farm, pictured 
his father with the evening pipe andethe county 
paper, often laying aside his glasses to look at 
the fairy picture beside him; Wallace, George’s 
old hound, which he could not keep in town, 
would be asleep before the fire, and Ella would 
often stoop to fondle her shaggy friend. A mere 
country picture, but it was very sweet to him 
upon that chilly and uncomfortable evening ; for 
there was home, his mother, and a child, and 
George Percival could not realize any combina- 
tion more exquisite than that. And he was de- 
lighting himself with this fancy when—he found 
himself face to face with a tall, thin being, who, 
turning the corner with the expedition of a har- 
lequin, was brought to a stand-still by this thought- 
ful man plodding homeward. 

“Bless my soul—opposite neighbor—happy 
to cross paths with you, Sir—charming evening 
—pressed for time now, but we shall meet again. 
Adieu!” And like harlequin still, an unearthly, 
cadaverous, sardonic sort of harlequin, he flitted 
down the street. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Puff Box, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 820. 


For this puff box take an ordinary round box three 
inches and a half in diameter, and a _ cut on the 
under edge which fits into the box. From the lower 
part of the box cut away the receding part designed 
for the overlapping lid, and cover the rim with pink 
satin. For the upright tabs cut of yellow perforated 
board six pieces two inches and a half high as shown 
by Fig. 5, and ornament them with an application of 
white perforated board fastened with back stitches 
and point Russe stitches of pink and brown silk, and 
edged with similar stitches of brown silk. Underlay 
the tabs with pieces of Feige og board of the same 
size, and button-hole stitch the two layers together 
with brown silk. Set these tabs at regular intervals 
into two strips of yellowish perforated board three- 
quarters of an inch wide, — them together with 
point Russe stitches of brown silk, and setting them 
on the bottom as shown by Fig. 2. On the cover 
of the lower part of the rim apply white perforated 
board as shown by Fig. 4, with back, = usse, and 
Smyrna stitches of pink and brown filling silk. Then 
embroider the rim with back and point Russe stitches 
of brown silk, and cut out the upper edge as shown by 
the illustration. Cover the lid with pink satin thinly 
underlaid with wadding, and on this stretch eight 





threads of brown filling silk at regular intervals, pro- 

ing tees the conten, and. in the jetten fasten Stine 
an inch in diameter, covered in single crochet. The 
seam made b — on this cushion is covered with 
© border similar to at shown by Fig. 4. On the in- 
side the lid is furnished with yellow perforated . 
embroidered in point Russe with brown filling silk. 


Cap Bag. 


See illustration on page 820. 
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brown fuing silk in two shades. Join 
rim so that the two shades of leather alternate, and set 
them on the bottom of the bag. For the 
dark brown satin one twenty-four in 


is 
of - suit the size of the bottom, and 

which is covered on the upper side with brown satin. 

Between the embroid pieces set on tassels 0; 


Match Stand. 
See illustration on page 820. 


Ture match stand is made of card-board, and is fur- 
nished on the with a small block, over which is 
he covering of 


Postage-stamp Box. 
See illustration on page 820. 

Tuts card-board box is divided on the inside into three 
compartments for oy post stamps, and is fur- 
nished with a lid. The rim and lid are covered with 
light blue perforated , on which white rated 
board is sewed with Smyrna stitches of light and dark 
blue filling silk, and are bordered on both sides with 
point Russe stitches of light blue silk. The lid is or- 
namented, besides, with back stitching of similar silk. 
The cover of perforated board is edged with narrow 
strips of brown leather. 


Needle Box with Pincushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 820. 

Tar round box is made of card-board, and the lid is 
furnished with a pincushion, which is covered with 
blue velvet. Blue chenille covers the seam made by 
setting on the velvet. The rim of the box is covered 
with silver canvas embroidered in Smyrna and point 
Russe stitch with blue split fling silk as shown by 
Fig. 2. Narrow leather strips inlaid with gold border 
the covering. 

Pen. Wiper. 
See illustration on page 826. 

Tae round stand for the pen-wiper consists of black 
polished cane rods finished at the upper ends with 
white pearl buttons. The bottom and rim are made of 
card-board, and the latter is covered with silver canvas 
embroidered in Smyrna stitch and in point Russe with 


red - filling silk. The stand is filled with a black 
rush. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE Academy of Design in this city has sel- 

dom, if ever, presented such an attractive 
aspect as at the recent opening of the Loan Ex- 
hibition of the Society of Decorative Art. The 
doors were thrown open about eight o’clock, and 
a brilliant reception followed, the visitors com- 
prising about fifteen hundred ladies and gentle- 
men, representing the wealth and culture of New 
York. The entrance to the Academy and the 
broad stairway were bright and fragrant with 
flowering plants; the corridor was hung with 
rare old tapestries and brilliant stuffs; and each 
room glowed with treasures, unique and beauti- 
ful, loaned from valuable private collections in 
this city. A generous response had been made 
to the appeal of the ladies of the society, and 
their skill and taste were manifest in the superb 
arrangements. No proper understanding of these 
art treasures can be obtained except by careful 
personal inspection ; description must fail to give 
any adequate idea of them. No doubt the pub- 
lic will improve the brief season during which 
the exhibition remains open. The North Room 
contains about two hundred paintings—gems 
from private collections, every one of which is 
worthy of careful study. The Medieval Room 
—the northwest saloon—is filled with curious 
carvings, manuscripts, tapestries, embroideries, 
ete., which possess peculiar interest for many 
persons, and which demand deliberate examina- 
tion. Fans and laces of the rarest kinds are dis- 
played in the West Room; while the East Room, 
containing exceedingly interesting specimens of 
bric-d-brac, will be to many the most attractive 
ofall. Such a collection as this has never before 
been open to the art lovers of New York. 





The crews of the life-saving stations on the 
stormy coast of Long Island have now entered 
upon their duties, not to be relieved until April 
15. Last year there were 108 wrecks on the 
et and of the 751 lives imperilled 729 were 
saved. 





Already has the telephone received one prac- 
tical application of — importance in connec- 
tion with mining. It is a very difficult matter 
to keep a mine perfectly ventilated. The min- 
ers themselves grow careless about it, and the 
inspector is often unaware of the real condition 
of the mine, excepting at special times when he 
visits it. The circulation of the air in mines is 
shown by the anemometer, which is below, and 
it is found that by attaching the telephone to it, 
the flow of air is communicated to the engineer 
in the office above-ground; and by the same 
telephone he can instantly call attention to the 
neglect if there is not enough air. It is be- 
lieved that the telephone may be made the 
means of communication between divers and 
their assistants. 





A great festival was observed in Madrid on 
the recent birthday of Alfonso XII., King of 
Spain, who has reached the mature age of twen- 
ty. The contract of marriage between his Maj- 
esty and Mercedes, daughter of the Duke of 
Montpensier, was also promulgated on the same 
occasion. 





Many who read Ensign Young’s graphic de- 
scription of the wreck of the Huron, and of his 
own escape on the *balsa,’’ probably queried 
what the ‘balsa’ was, It is a sort of raft or 





float, the name originating, according to the 
Philadelphia Ledger, on the Pacific coast of 
South America, where a buoyant raft is made 
of whole hides of bullocks sewed into air-tight 
bags. It is peculiarly adapted to riding through 
the surf, two of these bags being fastened to- 
gether, and a cross-board placed between them, 
on which the occupant sits. The ‘‘ balsa’ of 
the Huron was probably an air-filled India rub- 
ber float. 





The interior of the new Catholic Cathedral, 
on opened a single day for public inspec- 
tion, will be finished in about a year, but it will 
require three years probably for the completion 
of the whole edifice. 





Philadelphia has had a grand National Dog 
Show and a grand National Cat Show. New 
York has had a grand Baby Show—national or 
which quite eclipses all other shows. 
ll” is the appropriate name of the 
5) the babies and their mothers ren- 
dezyous. All kinds make up the show—single 
babies, doublets, and triplets; the pound baby, 
and the heavy-weight baby, whose exact avoir- 
dupois we forget ; lean babies and fat ones; Jews 
and Gentiles, blondes and brunettes; and, great- 
est wonder of all, the five-months-old baby who 
‘has never cried since he was born.”’ Of course 
all the babies are pretty—at least their mothers 
so regard them—and they certainly make a unique 
and attractive exhibition. 










At the December reception of the Century 
Club in this city a large picture of Bierstadt’s, 
upon which he has been engaged for some time, 
was exhibited. It is a view of Estes Park, Col- 
orado, and is the property of the Earl of Dun- 
raven, for whom it was painted. The picture is 
one of Mr. Bierstadt’s best, and is much admired. 





After a long controversy the Common Coun- 
cil of London have ordered the removal of the 
old Temple Bar. In the centre of the place 
spanned by the old archway a column or obelisk 
will be set, to fix the limits of the City’s juris- 
diction. 





The Duke of Norfolk gave his bride a pearl 
necklace once owned by Queen Mary of Scotland. 





The poet Whittier, whose genial days have 
been prolonged 


“From youth to manhood, manhood to old age, 
If age at seventy is counted old,” 


has been the recipient of a pleasant token of af- 
fection and regard in the Literary World’s birth- 
day chaplet. his special number of the World 
contains poems from Longfellow, Bayard Tay- 
lor, Stedman, Holmes, Hayne, G. P. Lathrop, 
Holland, Garrison, Hiram Rich, Lydia Maria 
Child, James Freeman Clarke, William 8. Shurt- 
leff, Celia Thaxter, and Charlotte F. Bates; let- 
ters from Mr. Bryant, Mr. R. H. Dana, Bancroft, 
C. W. Elliott, Francis Parkman, Higginson, Mrs. 
Stowe, Oliver Johnson, and Robert Colyer; and 
a deseriptive paper by Charles B. Rice. 





The new chapel of St. Augustine, on East Hous- 
ton Street, is one ofa number of mission chapels 
founded by Trinity Church for the purpose of 
introducing secular and religious instruction in 
combination into the poorer quarters of the city. 
There are thirteen city lots occupied by the 
chapel and mission, part of which, however, are 
not builf over, but are laid out as a playground 
for the children attending the various schools. 
The chapel will seat about seven hundred; ‘St. 
Augustine’s Hall,’’ designed for lectures and 
schools, will accommodate five hundred; and the 
Sunday-school class-rooms are capable of seat- 
ing about a thousand pupils. 





Nowadays we can scarcely ever know “for 
certain’? what we are eating, so extensively is 
adulteration practiced. The representative but- 
ter-dealers in this city are trying to save us from 
eating oleomargarine in the belief that it is the 
best quality of dairy butter. Their efforts, it is 
true, are not so much that they fear the oleo- 
margarine will injure us as that they fear the 
sale of it as butter will injure their trade. No- 
body wants to be cheated either out of money 
or into eating any thing under a false name. 
“*Oleomargarine”’ is one thing; dairy butter is 
—or should be—quite another thing. 





The Philadelphia Permanent Exhibition now 
closes its gates on Sunday, and the Quaker City 
is at rest on this subject. 





The Museum of Natural History, on the west 
side of Central Park, is nearly completed, and it 
is hoped that it will be formally opened to the 
public December 22, 


Twenty-eight strands are now completed on 
the East River Bridge. 





On Thanksgiving-day fifty old persons between 
the ages of sixty-five and eighty-five sat down to 
a generous feast provided for them at the Chapin 
Home for the Aged and Infirm. 





The “ Old South Church Fair’ in Boston, now 
open, proves very attractive. One leading feat- 
ure is the numerous tables containing displays 
contributed by various cities, States, and organ- 
izations; for example, the New York table, the 
Unitarian table, the Florida table, ete. <A col- 
lection of Revolutionary relics and of art works 
of the Revolutionary period attracts much atten- 
tion. A newspaper called The Old South Dial is 
published daily in the church during the fair. 





Makart’s great picture of “Catharine Corna- 
ro,’’ which was 80 noticeable at the Centennial 
Exhibition, has been purchased for the Berlin 
National Gallery for the sum of $12,500. It was 
originally painted for a Vienna picture-dealer, 
who paid the artist $50,000, thinking to make a 
— by first exhibiting and afterward sell- 
ing it. 





Over five hundred paintings make the largest, 
as it is probably also the best, exhibition ever 
given by the Brooklyn Art Association, and it is 
the thirty-fifth exhibition of the society, which 
is now open to the public. Many of our best 
artists are represented by paintings which claim 
admiration and study. A feature of the Brook- 
lyn exhibitions is seen in the middle room be- 





tween the two main galleries of the Art Acade- 
my, which is devoted to crayons executed by 
the pupils of the Packer and Polytechnic insti- 
tutes, and which show most creditable progress. 





The sad and arduous task of searching for the 
bodies of the officers and crew of the wrecked 
Huron, of attempting to identify, and of burying 
them, has been progressing as rapidly as possi- 
ble. Many of them were so mangled and dis- 
colored as to be utterly unrecognizable. They 
have been buried along the beach, a record be- 
ing kept in every case of the name or of such 
particulars as may possibly lead to future iden- 
tification. 





Of course it was to be expected that the wom- 
en on the Boston School Board would be effi- 
cient and faithful. They have been intrusted 
with varied and important duties, in the per- 
formance of which they have shown wisdom 
and tact. But it was not to be expected that 
those who opposed their occupying that posi- 
tion should so readily have given them credit 
for well-doing. 





During the past year four new life-saving dis- 
tricts, one upon the coast of Florida and three 
embracing the line of our coast upon the lakes, 
have been organized. Thirty new life-saving and 
life-boat stations on the Atlantic and lake coasts 
have been opened for service, together with five 
houses of refuge at different points upon the 
Florida coast. On the Pacific coast three life- 
boat stations have been completed, and are now 
receiving their equipments, and another is in 
process of construction. It is hoped that our 
government will soon increase the compensation 
of the keepers of the stations, the insufficiency 
of the pay having caused the recent resignation 
of several of the best. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mavp.—The Roumanian Cloak and the Plevna Pe- 
lisse illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X., and of which 
cut paper patterns are published, are the newest and 
most popular wraps for the winter. For full particn- 
lars about them read the paper in which they are illus- 
trated. 

W. F. H.—Your brown wool dress would look well 
made by the Cuirass Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. It would look well simply piped 
with silk of the same shade, as in the suit illustrated, 
or else trimmed with wool fringe. 

Scusoriser.—If you want a water-proof cloak, you 
should have an Ulster with Carrick capes merely 
hemmed and stitched by machine. If you want a 
dress, you should have a habit basque and long round 
over-skirt. Seal brown is a good color for water-proof 
cloth, but the very dark navy blue is the most popular. 
The Ulster with hood illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. 
IX., is one of the most stylish cloaks of water-proof. 

Mrs, A. E. P.—You can get handsome wool fringe 
for trimming your olive green satine. You will find 
where to send for it by consulting our advertising col- 
umn. 

R. L.—Get black or brown wooden, or bone, or gutta- 
percha buttons for your water-proof cloak. Get them 
large and flat, with eyes in the centre, or else have 
them ball-shaped. White buttons are rather conspic- 
uous on a cloak ; smoked-pearl buttons in dark tints 
are used. 

Katir W.—Your seal brown silk is more stylish than 
a lighter shade would be. Line the basque with sile- 
sia; the skirts should not be lined. 

A Moture.—We do not issue cut paper patterns at 
the request of individual subscribers. The Girl’s Prin- 
cease Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X., 
contains patterns quite as handsome as those you des- 
ignate. 

Sunscermrr.—Your questions about leaving cards 
were answered in an article on card etiquette publish- 
ed in Bazar No. 9, Vol. X. 

An Op Svussorrmer.—The bride wears her gloves, 
but removes one to put on the wedding ring, or else 
she rips open the inside of the ring finger of the glove 
before the ceremony, and turns it back to receive the 
ring. 

A Sunscermre.—Use the pattern of the Princease 
Combination Costume illustrated in Bazar No, 44, Vol. 
X., for your cashmere and silk suit. Get gray or olive 
cashmere for a gentleman’s dressing-gown, and trim it 
with a band of light blue or else cardinal red wool 
edged with a silk cord. Use chinchilla gray with pur- 
ple, or else black with white, for a scarf for an elderly 
gentleman. 

Mrs. W. R. B.—We have no cut paper patterns of 
lambrequins, nor of any thing that is not mentioned 
in our list of cut paper patterns. 

A Yearty Sunsoriser.—A “ perfect brunette” can 
wear all the stylish yellow tints, most of the dark red 
shades, and many blue tints, especially dark bine. 

Brunetre.—Young ladies wear their handsomest 
house dresses, or else regular evening dress, when re- 
ceiving New-Year’s calls. 

Daisy B.—Read the description of a wedding dress 
in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 48, Vol. X., 
and you will find an excellent model. 

Mrs. E. W.—Dark blue and black plaid water-proof 
cloth would look well made by the Roumanian cloak 
pattern. Bind the edges or scallop them, and use 
very large wooden buttons. We have not the other 
pattern you mention. 

Svunsoriser.—Your green rongh-threaded goods will 
look well made in the Breton fashion and trimmed 
with galloon. 

E. A. A.—Get blue basket-woven wool for your lit- 
tle blonde girl’s dress, and bourette of brown and car- 
dinal for the darker child. The cut paper patterns in 
the Girl’s Princesse Wardrobe will serve as models for 
you. Read about such dresses in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 46, Vol. X. Get a cottage bonnet of vel- 
vet and lace for the youngest girl, and a little felt hat 
for the eldest. 

“Mas. Skewron.”—A Roumanian cloak of rich silk 
need only be trimmed with a piping or cord of the 
same. A shorter sacque can be similarly trimmed. If 
you have a mantle or Dolman, you will need some 
dressy trimming of pleated French lace in two or three 
rows headed by passementerie, or else you should use 
rich fringe and galloon, 

H. M. K.—Bazar No. 14, Vol. TX., gives directions 
for making boys’ clothing. 

Bayonnz.—A crochet sleeveless jacket was given in 
Bazar No. 5, knitted gloves in No. 3, and lambrequins 
in No. 14, Vol. IX. An article on bronzing fluid was 
published in Bazar No. 43, Vol. X., and directions for 
imitating bronze were given in Bazar No. %, Vol. VIII. 

G. H.—To attend a wedding or any other festivity 
uninvited seems to us too self-evident a breach of * 
good manners to admit of doubt. 
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design visible. Use the fixing varnish to apply 
the pictures, in place of mucilage, as it renders 
them far more durable. 

The beautifully decorated wax candles, toward 
which one often turns a longing eye, can be imi- 
tated at a trifling cost by applying the floral de- 
signs in decalcomanie. A lovely pair, which, even 
when told, one could hardly distinguish from the 
painted ones, had a wreath of tiny flowers of brill- 
jant colors around both the top and base, while 
between the two were sprays of flowers a trifle 
larger. 

Entering the parlor of a friend noted for her 
exquisite taste in decoration, we were at once de- 
lighted with a sort of pedestal in one corner. On 
it was placed a handsome Chinese plate, light 
blue in color, with quaint figures on it of a much 
darker shade. Being nearly flat, she had arranged 
on it odd figures, both Japanese and Chinese, 
dressed in the costumes of their countries. The 
pedestal was about two feet in height, the same 
width at base as at the top, ahd was only a piece 
of tile, painted in black at both top and bottom, 
making each band one-eighth the whole height ; 
the remaining three-fourths in the middle was a 
bright vermilion. A narrow band of gold sepa- 
rated the two. From dull black paper she had 
cut silhouettes of the sort one often sees in the 
Bazar and other papers, and glued them on, cov- 
ering the surface pretty closely with them. A 
similar one in another corner contained ferns and 
grasses. A capital place to obtain ideas for these 
silhouettes is in some of the German books, and 
at the art stores one can always find them. The 
figures should be large enough to almost fill in 
the space painted vermilion. 

Any one seeing in the art stores or in use the 
coarse straw cuffs used by artists to protect their 
linen ones would be astonished at the really 
beautiful mantel or bracket ornaments for hold- 
ing leaves and ferns that can be made from them. 
They are very inexpensive, and the coarser and 
grayer they are, the better. Having two or three 
shades of green zephyr, commence just above the 
plait which finishes the cuff at the bottom or nar- 
row part; work in long stitches—some of them 
nearly two inches lorg—imitations of reeds and 
tall bushes; cover the cuff well with the work 
half-way up, not allowing at the base any of the 
cuff to be seen; do ‘not make the work even 
across the top, but let some of the reeds be high- 
er than others; around the bottom work in some 
dark brown zephyr to represent the little bushes 
often seen among the reeds and rushes; here and 
there put small daisy-like flowers done in white 
wool, with a spot of yellow in the centre for the 
stamens; tiny flowerets of bright blue in very 
short stitches near the bottom of the work add 
much to its beauty. 

Having saved and mounted a number of the 
exquisite wood-cuts that have from time to time 
appeared in the Bazar, and knowing well a gift 
of these would be the most acceptable one we 
could make an invalid cousin, we tried to have 
them bound suitably for her; but the expense 
was more than we could possibly afford. Seeing 
some lovely wood-carvings of ferns done by a flat 
saw, and then finished by the tools, we designed 
a portfolio which would be at once inexpensive, 
unique, and handsome. Taking a piece of paste- 
board the size we wished, on each corner a design 
was pasted, effective but not elaborate. From 
the German illustrations alluded to we cut silhou- 
ettes of Cupids and child figures about two inches 
long; in the centre of the pasteboard we gummed 
them in such positions they would form the word 
“ Wood-cuts ;” two figures with their feet close 
together, ard back to back, separated widely at 
the top, formed the first half of the W—for our 
letters were all to be capitals. For the back of 
the portfolio we had no corner pieces, only a 
group of ferns in the centre. This design we 
carried to a scroll-saw worker, and ordered the 
foundation of the portfolio to be of the beautiful 
white holly wood, with the figures in walnut. Find- 
ing we could obtain two at a very slight addition- 
al expense, the other being of walnut with designs 
in holly, we were delighted with our success. In 
cutting them the worker puts the two pieces of 
wood together, having the design on one of them; 
then when the figure is cut out of the walnut a 

’ corresponding one is also cut from the holly; the 
figure is inserted in the vacant space of the holly 
wood ; for as they exactly correspond, there is no 
fitting, only laying in place, and a trifle of glue 
to make them adhere; when well sand-papered 
the surface is perfectly smooth. Two sets of 
small holes were bored at the bottom and one at 
the top of the portfolio; cardinal ribbon an inch 
wide was run through the corresponding holes, 
and when tied served both to ornament the affair 
and to fasten it together. When the pictures were 
added, it made a unique and welcome gift. 

Another use can also be made of the beautiful 
wood-cuts alluded to. The most effective picture 
we have tried was one called “ The Family Treas- 
ure,” not only for the exquisite lights and shades 
in it, but also for the quaint costumes and excel- 
lent designs of its carved furniture. Ordering a 
fresh copy from a news dealer, that there might be 
as few creases in it as possible, we cut it out with 
as much margin as we could. Tacking it at the 
edge, with the face side up, three or four times 
on a side, on a perfectly level table (and this is 
very important), we placed on it the frame that 
was intended for it, the face side of the latter 
uppermost; if it does not lie flat, and there are 
places around the edge where it does not touch 
the picture, put on weights or arrange it some 
way until it does. Take one dozen candles, the 
kind sold as patent, not wax, and which cost 
$1 25 per dozen; heat slowly at first in a per- 
fectly clean tin vessel—they may be heated in 
two, if one is not large enough. When melted, re- 
move the wicks; allow them to bubble up once, 
then pour over the picture as steadily and swiftly 
as possible. The melted preparation should lie 
evenly over the surface, and should be nearly half 
an inch in depth; when it begins to cool, with a 





sharp knife cut through the so-called wax and 
paper just inside the frame; then do not disturb 
it for twenty-four hours. Should it curl up at the 
corners—and it must be carefully watched at first 
—put on a slight compress ; but not too heavy, or 
the material will crack. When the time has ex- 
pired, turn it so the paper side is up; carefully 
and slowly peel the paper off, and you will be 
astonished at the beautiful g/acé picture, with all 
the lights and shadows on it, instead of the paper. 
It seems almost impossible that the ink can be 
transferred to the preparation, for the process 
is so simple. In putting on the frame, it must 
be placed inside of the tacks, and the gilt mould- 
ing must be removed ; this leaves a sort of mould 
which keeps the material from running over the 
table, and confines it to the surface of the pic- 
ture. The charming picture in a late Bazar, call- 
ed “The Wandering Minstrel,” has such fine ef- 
fect of light and shade, it would be’ extremely 
handsome done in this manner. In framing no 
glass is necessary, for, if used, it would rather de- 
stroy the glacé effect one is anxious to secure. 
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CHAPTER I. 
AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


DINGY little room; whitewashed walls, 

hung here and there with flaming play-bills 
printed in red and blue and black; a fire-place 
squeezed into a corner; a brace of battered old 
rush-bottomed chairs; a looking-glass hanging 
against the wall; a white crockery jug and basin 
—jug minus handle and deteriorated in spout, 
basin cracked; a flaming gas jet; a saucer of 
vermilion and another of bismuth; a collection 
of wigs in dilapidated card-board boxes ; a heter- 
ogeneous mass of garments hanging in a corner ; 
a carpetless floor; a curtainless window, against 
whose grimy panes the March wind rattles 
fiercely. 

This luxurious retreat is the dressing-room of 
Signor Grumani, the famous clown; and Signor 
Grumani himself sits before the coke fire, with 
his elbows on his knees, staring meditatively at 
the dull red glow. He has dressed early, and 
has half an hour to spare before his night’s work 
begins. Faintly, in the distance from the large 
theatre, sounds the lively music of the fairy open- 
ing to the eminently successful pantomime of 
Harlequin Humpty Dumpty, and the Seventy White 
Elephants of the King of Siam. It is the last 
night of the pantomime, and it is Signor Gru- 
mani’s birthday. 

The first fact fills him with profound satisfac- 
tion, for Signor Grumani is a prudent and re- 
spectable member of society, as well as the ac- 
knowledged prince of pantomimists, and he has 
saved enough money to be able to enjoy a period 
of rest after his labors. The second fact makes 
him thoughtful, and even sad. 

A man must be of a shallow and frivolous 
temper who can contemplate his fortieth birth- 
day without a touch of sadness. Few men there 
are who, at this half-way house on the high-road 
of life, can look back upon the past with less 
reason for self-upbraiding than had John Groman, 
otherwise Signor Grumani. 

What did the past show him, as he looked into 
the dull red fire, while the March wind shook the 
loose window-sash, and the March rain beat 
against the glass ? 

First, a snug back parlor behind a jeweller’s 
shop in a street off Holborn; a tender, homely 
mother; a sober, industrious father; a sunny- 
haired, blue-eyed brother, just one year his junior; 
decent habits, family affection, a humble, unevent- 
ful life. Secondly, a city day school. Thirdly, a 
stool in an office. 

That office stool never suited Jack Groman. 
The genius of the born actor and pantomimist 
had showed itself long before this. He had been 
a pantomimist before he could walk—an imp full 
of queer tricks and sprite-like capers ; and so it 
came about, after a little while, that Jack ex- 
changed the office stool for the sawdust of a cir- 
cus, much to the regret of his parents. But the 
boy was good and true to the bottom of his heart, 
and stuck to the office until he obtained his fa- 
ther’s reluctant consent to his new career. 

From that hour John Groman’s future was 
made. He lived in the golden age of pantomim- 
ists, when the pentomime was a legitimate and 
honored feature of the drama, when old Drury 
thrilled with Homeric laughter at Hot Codlings, 
and when a clever clown was accounted worthy 
of honor. 

Before he was thirty Signor Grumani was one 
of the most celebrated men of his age, as well as 
one of the most respectable. At forty he had 
made a comfortable fortune, lived in his own 
house at Pentonville, had a fine collection of fancy 
pigeons, and cultivated an acre of garden. 

The good old father and mother were both 
gone. They had lived to share their elder son’s 
prosperity, and to exult in his fame; but the in- 
exorable doom had overtaken them, and though 
blessed with a loving little wife and troops of 
friends, looking back at the past on this fortieth 
birthday, John Groman felt himself a lonely man. 

The knell of our youth is sounded when we 
have lost those we loved while we were young. 

And the blue-eyed, bright-haired brother? 
What of him? 

That is the saddest memory in John Groman’s 

He always. thinks of his brother Ted on 
his birthday. Never had brothers loved each 
other more truly than those two. There had been 
a sympathy between them almost as subtle as 
that which sometimes exists between twins, an af- 





fection rare among men. And now John looked 
back and thought of his brother as of the dead, 
he had so little hope of ever seeing him again 
upon earth, 

Edward was full of talent, and had begun brill- 
iantly as shop-man at a West End jeweller’s. His 
good looks and gentleman-like manners had made 
him at once popular and valuable. He had a 
persuasive tongue, and was speedily known as a 
first-rate salesman. With women he was sup- 
posed to be irresistible; from the duchess before 
whose languid eyes he displayed a riviére of dia- 
monds, to the milliner’s apprentice who wanted 
a cheap breastpin for her lover. 

For the first five years of his commercial life 
he did well, and his father and mother were 
prouder of the West End shop-man than of the 
circus clown; but just as Jack was leaving the 
circus for the theatre, and beginning to make 
himself famous, Ted took a turn for the bad. 

Nothing was distinctly known. Those who 
knew him best said there was a woman at the 
bottom of it, and even named the woman. John 
knew something of her, but very little. One 
black Monday Edward Groman was missing, and 
a pair of diamond ear-rings worth three hundred 
pounds were missing at the same time. The 
evening’s post brought a heart-broken farewell to 
the miserable mother, but no word of explanation. 

“If ever you see me again, mother, I shall be 
an honest man. I mean to pay back what I have 
taken, if God lets me live long enough. *Try not 
to think of me as a thief, but as a man driven by 
hard necessity and the bitter need of one he loves 
better than himself.” 

“Dear Edward!” sobbed the fond mother; 
“he always wrote such sweet letters !” 

And it seemed to this loving soul that a young 
man who could write so well could hardly do 
wrong. But the father was of sterner stuff, and 
his son’s dishonesty crushed him. He was never 
quite the same man after that bitter Monday. 

John Groman paid Messrs. Cabochon the price 
of those diamond ear-rings out of his second sea- 
son at Drury Lane. Three years later he received 
a polite note from the firm, informing him that a 
letter had reached them that day from New York, 
containing bank-bills to the amount due to them, 
with interest to date. They had much pleasure in 
handing the principal and interest to Mr. Groman. 

And in all these years not a word had come to 
Signor Grumani from that scape-grace brother of 
his. It was more than ten years since Messrs. 
Cabochon had received the bank-bills. Jack had 
made up his mind that his brother Ted had ended 
his wanderings long ago. 

“He was too fond of me to have kept silence 
all this time if he was not silent forever,” thought 
Jack, as he bent shivering over the dull coke 
fire. That bleak March wind sent ice-cold arrows 
against his back. 

He had thought the same thing many a time, 
and nothing had ever come of the thought. Every 
birthday for the last fifteen years, and on many 
days that were not birthdays, his mind had dwelt 
upon the dear companion of his youth, and noth- 
ing had ever come of it. No messenger from the 
other world had come to tell him that his brother 
was verily lost to him; no ray of hope had ever 
pierced the darkness that veiled the wanderer’s 
fate. 

Jack repeated the words dreamily, like an old 
song: 

“ He was too fond of me to keep silence unless 
he was silent forever.” 

Suddenly came a sound that thrilled him. The 
voice of a spirit conld not have moved him more. 
Some one whistled an old, old, familiar, fireside 
tune just outside his door—a tune he had never 
heard sung or whistled since he lost his brother— 
the tune which Edward Groman used to whistle 
softly to himself when he bent over any task that 
needed special thoughtfulness and care. 

“My God!” cried Grumani, starting up from 
his chair. “That's my brother Edward !” 

The door was dashed open, and a man came 
in, tall, bearded, bright-eyed, clad in rough warm 
clothes, smelling of the sea—a man who threw 
his arms wide open, and cried, 

“My blessed old Jack, I made up my mind to 
come home on your birthday !” 

And then the two men hugged each other and 
clung to each other in a way that was possibly 
un-English, but which was distinctly human. 

“My dearest Ted !” 

“ My brave old Jack !” 

“Where have you been all these years ?” 

“Every where: all over the world, from pillar 
to post.” 

“Oh, Ted, why didn’t you write to me?” asked 
John, with tender reproachfulness. “How many 
a heart-ache you might have saved me if you had 
only written !” 

“T was a fool and a brute,” said Edward; look- 
ing very much ashamed of himself for the 
of a second, and then brightening suddenly, just 
in his old happy-go-lucky way. “ But, you see, I 
always meant to come home, and I felt somehow 
that I couldn’t say what I wanted to say in a let- 
ter. Sometimes things looked black, and I didn’t 
care to tell you how low I had got in the world; 
then, when the tide turned and good luck came, 
I wanted to come home unawares, as I have to- 
night, dear old boy, and surprise you. But I sent 
the money for those—infernal ear-rings.” 

“Yes, Ted, I was glad of that. Oh, Ted, my 
own true-hearted brother, how could you—” 

“ How could I turn thief? It wasn’t like my 
father’s and mother’s son, was it? I'll tell you 
how it was, Jack. I saw the woman I loved in 
bitter need—bailiffs in the house, ready to take 
the bed she slept on—she ill and helpless—the 
husband who should have cared for her leaving 
her to her fate, and I—I that had never had so 
much as.a kiss from her dear lips since-she was 
a wife—the only friend she had to look to in her 
misery. And'I had those cursed ear-rings in my 
waistcoat pocket to take to a fine lady in May 
Fair, I took them to Attenborough’s instead, 





Jack, and I gave that poor girl the money. And 
then, feeling that I was a ruined, blighted wretch, 
and had brought shame upon my honest father, 
I went straight down to the docks and engaged 
myself on board an East Indiaman as an able- 
bodied seaman.” 

There was a loud knock at the door, and a 
shrill boyish voice called, “Signor Grumani! 
Transformation scene.” 

“T must be on the stage in three minutes, and 
I sha’n’t be off it above five minutes at a time 
till the end of the pantomime. Will you sit here 
and wait for me, Ted, or will you go round to the 
front ?” 

“Neither. Ill come back when it’s al! over, 
and if you like to take me home with you—” 

“Like to take you, Ted! My bome shall be 

your home as long as I have a roof to shelter 
me. 
“T won’t impose on your generosity, Jack. The 
tide turned five years ago, and things have gone 
smoothly with me ever since. I have come home 
to youa rich man. Look at these.” 

He took a couple of little canvas bags from 
his pocket, and showed them to his brother. 

“Do you recognize those, Jack ?” 

The clown shook his head. 

“Diamonds, Jack, diamonds! I came home 
by Amsterdam, and put all my money into the 
raw material. The dear old dad used to say that 
a man could never lose money in diamonds if he 
knew any thing about them ; and I flatter myself 
I'm a pretty good judge. There’s a small for- 
tune in those two bags, Jack. I mean to get fif- 
ty per cent. upon my capital out of the West End 
jewellers. I wasn’t three years with old Cabo- 
chon for nothing.” 

All this was spoken hurriedly. Jack Groman 
longed to hear more, and yet must needs tear him- 
self away, Another minute and the stage would 
be waiting for him. 

“ When did you get to London, Ted ?” he ask- 
ed, breathlessly. 

“Last night. I’ve been looking up old haunts 
all day, and”—with a stifled sob—“ I’ve been to 
see—their grave. I had made up my mind to 
come upon you unawares to-night.” 

“And you are not afraid of going about with 
all that property in your pocket ?” 

“T shouldn’t be afraid of carrying the crown- 
jewels. Nobody knows that I’ve got any thing 
worth stealing, and I don’t carry them where they 
could be taken easily.” 

“You'll be sure to come back for me, Ted ?” 

“ Without fail.” 

“ And we'll go home together. Rose Cottage, 
Pentonville. That’s my place, Ted, and I’ve the 
nicest wife in England.” 

“You deserve her. 
hour.” 

And so, with a hearty hand clasp, they parted; 
and Signor Grumani rushed down a break-neck 
staircase, burst into a blaze of gas, and tumbled 
on the stage just in the nick of time. He had 
never disappointed the British public in his life, 
and he would have been sorry to begin, even to- 
night, when his heart was thumping against his 
ribs with the strongest emotion he had ever felt 
since the day h?2 was told his brother was a thief. 

He went through all the old familiar tricks and 
buffooneries, tue antics, the deliciously comic gri- 
maces, and the people laughed at him as heartily 
as ever; but the lights and faces, the gilding and 
color of the theatre, were spinning before his eyes 
all the time, the music had a far-off sound, the 
well-known faces in the orchestra looked strange. 

“Upon my soul,” said Signor Grumani, “I be- 
oe every body’s drunk, and I’m the drunkest 
of all.” 


I shall be back in an 





CHAPTER II. 
MISSING. 


Tue clown’s last caper was performed, his last 
broad grin had illuminated the house, like the 
jolly red-faced sun laughing at the world before 
he drops behind the broad green hills, and John 
Groman was his own master again. For three 
months he had been the nightly slave of the pub- 
lic. Now he was free to go where he liked and 
do what he pleased till he took upon himself oth- 


er 

“What a jolly time Ted and I will have!” he 
said to himself as he ran up the steep stairs and 
along the narrow to his dressing-room. 

The sulky coke fire had gone out altogether, 
and the room was empty. Jack Groman looked 
round disconsolately. He had expected to find 
his brother waiting for him. 

“He said he’d be back in an hour,” he thought, 
“and it’s full an hour and a half since he left me. 
Just your old way, Master Ted. Never punctual.” 

He began to undress quickly, so that he might 
be ready to go home with that scape-grace brother 
of his. He washed the bismuth and vermilion 
off his honest face, he put on the sober garments 
of every-day life, and Signor Grumani was trans- 
formed into plain John Groman, a well-built man 
of middle height, lithe, active-looking, with home- 
ly features, an intelligent countenance, dark hair 
cut short, closely shaved cheek and chin, good 
broadcloth, and a general appearance of extreme 
respectability. You might have taken him fora 
prosperous lawyer, or a doctor with a good prac- 
tice—for any thing or every thing except a clown. 

It took him a quarter of an hour to dress. The 
lights in front of the house had been out ever so 
long ; the theatre was as quiet as an empty church. 

“T can’t wait for him here,” said John Gro- 
man. “They'll be locking up the stage-door and 
shutting me in.” 

He went down to the stage-door, hoping to find 
his brother waiting for him in the dismal lobby, 
where aspirants for dramatic renown sometimes 
waited for engagements—and did not get them— 
where the imps and fairies of pantomime congre- 
gated on Saturday afternoons, unkempt and dirty, 
and smelling of old clothes. 

No, Edward was not in the hall, The door- 
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keeper had seen the gentleman go out “nigh two 
hours ago,” and had not seen him come back, and 
the door-keeper was positive that nobody could 
pass him “unbeknown,” 

There was nothing to do but to go out and wait 
in the street for the truant. The door-keeper 
wanted to lock up the theatre and retire to his 
den. So John Groman buttoned up his comfort- 
able overcoat, pulled his muffler over his chin— 
clowns are as careful of their lungs as tenors— 
and went out into the windy night. 

There was a colonnade outside the stage-door, 
and there was a public-house on the other side of 
the street. The lights within had a comfortable 
look. 

“TI wonder if the fellow has gone into the 
Anchor ?” thought John. 

He ran across and looked into the bar, and 
even peered into the parlor. No Edward. John 
was out in the street again in a minute. He 
began to feel feverishly anxious not to miss his 
brother. 

“T told him my address,” he said to himself. 
“Can he have taken a hackney-coach and gone 
home without me ?” 

That seemed an unlikely proceeding, so John 
determined to stick to his post under the colon- 
nade. It was only a question of waiting for half 
an hour or so. It was nearly one o’clock. The 
most unpunctual of men could not delay his re- 
turn much longer. 

One o’clock struck, and the quarter after, from 
the church clocks of the neighborhood, and still 
John Groman waited. A chill, uncomfortable feel- 
ing had crept over him since the striking of the 
hour. It seemed mere foolishness now to wait 
for his brother. It was not likely Ted would 
come back to the theatre that night. 

“He talked about looking up old haunts,” 
mused Jack ; “ perhaps he has gone to see some 
of father’s old friends. The Tomkinsons, for in- 
stance. Their place isn’t far from here.” 

John Groman went off at once to see if this 
notion about the Tomkinsons were not a happy 
idea. He was flurried and eager, and had a kind 
of desperate feeling that he must find his brother 
before those sonorous church clocks struck two. 

There was something queer and uncanny in this 
disappearance of Ted’s. It began to appall him. 

“It isn’t kind of him to play me such a trick,” 
he thought. “He must know how anxious I am 
to talk to him.” 

Tomkinson’s place was a rather dingy-looking 
house, over a tobacconist’s shop, in a narrow street 
between the Strand and the river. The Tomkin- 
sons and the Gromans had enjoyed that comfort- 
able kind of friendship which finds outward ex- 
pression in tea and muffins, hot suppers after the 
play, and homely Christmas or New-Year festivi- 
ties beside the domestic hearth, rum punch, oys- 
ters, bottled stout, and conviviality. 

Mr. Tomkinson’s windows were dark. There 
was no sign of conviviality to-night. John Gro- 
man rang the door-bell loudly in his agitation, 
and presently a second-floor window was opened, 
a head thrust out, and a sharp voice asked, crossly, 

“ What’s the matter now ?” 

“It’s only 1, Susan. Mr. Groman, you know. 
Is there any body with your master?” 

“Master and missus have been abed these 
three hours,” answered the girl. “I beg your 
pardon for speaking so cross, Mr. Groman, but 
this is the second time I’ve been scared by that 
blessed bell. There was a gentleman here an 
hour ago, who wanted master, but he wouldn’t 
have him waked, and said he’d call to-morrow.” 

“ What kind of a gentleman ?” 

“Tall—bigger than you—with a beard. He 
looked like a foreigner, but he spoke like an En- 
glishman.” 

“Which way did he go?” 

“That way,” answered the girl, pointing toward 
the Strand. 

“ Are you sure it was an hour ago ?” 

“T can’t be sure to a minute. It might have 
been an hour and a half.” 

“Or two hours,” suggested John Groman. 

“T can’t say. Shall I call master up, Sir?” 

“No,no; on noaccount. I'll call to-morrow.” 

The girl shut down the window, and John Gro- 
man turned his face to the Strand. 

“There can be no doubt about it,” he thought. 
“Ted must have gone straight to Rose Cottage 
after leaving the Tomkinsons’.” 

It was just like his brother to steal a march upon 
him, and go bursting into the quiet little cottage, 
looking as rough and fresh as the March wind. 

“What a surprise for my little woman!” the 
clown said to himself. 

Yet, though he told himself this might be, there 
was a leaden weight at John Groman’s heart as 
he plodded manfully northward, piercing his way 
across a labyrinth of streets toward the Gray’s 
Inn Road, cutting off corners, going almost as 
straight as the crow flies. 

The clocks struck two as he skirted the Found- 
ling—two sonorous strokes that seemed to fall 
upon John Groman’s heart. 

“T thought I should have found him before 
two o'clock,” he said to himself; “but I'll be 
bound he’s in my parlor, making friends with the 
little woman.” 

A belated hackney-coach passed just at this 
moment. John Groman hailed it, and had him- 
self driven home. 

At Rose Co he found a bright fire, a cozy 
round table neatly laid for supper, a cheery cop- 
per kettle spitting and hissing on the hob, with 
a view to Jack’s nightly glass of whiskey toddy, 
and a tearful little woman almost ready to go 
into hysterics on her husband’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Jack, what a fright you have given me!” 
she cried, smiling at him through her tears, “I 
thought something had happened.” 

“ Something has happened,” he answered, look- 
ing anxiously round. ‘“ Where’s my brother ?” 

“Your brother ?” 

“Yes, Fan. Come, no larks. 


You're hiding 
him, I know.” 





Mrs. Groman stared at her husband jn sudden 
terror. Could he, the soberest of men, have been 
drinking? That was hardly possible. Yet what 
but drunkenness or sudden lunacy could account 
for his wild demeanor ? 

“Fanny, for God’s sake, tell the truth. My 
brother Ted is here, isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, Jack, do you think I'd deceive you? 
There’s not a mortal been here this night. What 
has put your poor brother into your head? Idare 
say he’s dead and gone, poor fellow, years ago. 
You’d have heard of him if he were still alive.” 

“ Fanny, don’t!” cried John Groman, dropping 
into a chair. “I’ve seen him to-night. He came 
back to me on my birthday. I was to have 
brought him home to you, and we were to be so 
happy together.” 

Here John Groman broke down. He laid his 
head against his wife’s honest heart, and sobbed 
aloud. 

“ John, dear John, why should you be so fright- 
ened about him? He’ll be here presently, I dare 
say. Tell me all about it—how it happened, and 
where you saw him, and every thing. You'll feel 
happier after you’ve told me,” concluded the lit- 
tle woman, with as patronizing an air as if she 
had been the goddess of wisdom. 

John Groman told his tale briefly, and in a 
tone that was almost despairing. 

His wife thought the circumstances were queer, 
but pretended to make light of them. 

“Perhaps he intended to play you a trick, 
dear,” she said, soothingly. “You know he was 
always wild; I’ve heard you say so. Or perhaps 
some of his old companions got hold of him, and 
would not let him keep his appointment with 
you.” 

“That’s what I fear most of all, Fanny. My 
brother’s old companions were a bad lot. I have 
bitter reason to know that. And to-night he car- 
ried property about him worth a thousand pounds. 
Heaven help him if he has got among his old 
companions! Something bad will come of it.” 

“Why, John, what a raven you are! Come, 
cheer up, dear. I’ve got you such a nice little 
supper, a regular birthday supper—a boiled fowl 
and oyster sauce.” 

John Groman was not in a mood to be con- 
soled by fowl and oyster sauce. He made a pre- 
tense of eating his supper to please the “little 
woman.” Then he sent her to bed with a kiss 
and a cheery word, and when she had gone he 
opened the shutters, drew up the blind, and let 
the light of fire and candle shine out upon the 
dark windy road. There was only a long strip 
of garden between the foot-path and the parlor 
window. 

“If he comes he shall see the light, and know 
that I’m waiting up for him,” said John Groman. 

He waited till his candles took a sickly hue in 
the gray March daylight—waited till the shrill 
cry of “milk below” sounded in the cold morn- 
ing street, and the industrious little maid-of-all- 
work came down and opened the house door, and 
shook out her dusty mats, and set vigorously to 
work with a clattering pail and a lump of hearth- 
stone. Mrs. Groman was a housekeeper who re- 
quired extreme neatness and precision in all her 
domestic arrangements ; and the clown was wont 
to brag of Rose Cottage as a model dwelling, 
where you might have hunted all day long for a 
spider or a cockroach, and where a cobweb would 
have been more astonishing than a ghost. 





CHAPTER III. 
THERE’S A WOMAN IN IT. 


BerorE the table had been laid for the eight- 
o'clock breakfast, John Groman was in Bow 
Street, asking the advice of the police about his 
missing brother. 

The constable to whom he told his story was 
an old hand—a man of few words and decided 
opinions. * 

“Don’t you think your brother’s larking with 
you ?” he asked. 

“He is not capable of such a thing. Think 
how cruel it would be to come back to me after 
fifteen years, and to trifle with my love for him. 
No, it isn’t in Ted Groman to do it.” 

“On the drink, perhaps?” suggested the con- 
stable. 

“He was never a drinking man.” 

“His habits may have changed in fifteen years. 
Plenty of time for a man to go to the bad. If 
he’s not on the drink and not larking, the case 
looks dark. A man on the loose in London with 
a thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds in his 
pockets! It looks bad. You'd better advertise 
in the Hue and Cry.” . 

“Yes. But is there nothing I can do myself?” 

“ Not much, I’m afraid. You may hunt among 
his old pals. I dare say there’s a woman at the 
bottom of it.” 

John Groman remembered the diamond ear- 
rings, and inclined to agree with the constable. 

“Do you know of any woman he was sweet on 
before he left England? Fifteen years, though! 
He may have been sweet on a dozen women in 
that time.” 

“] think he’s more likely to have been con- 
stant to the memory of one,” said John Groman, 
who knew just enough about that fatal attach- 
ment of his brother’s to know that the wound 
had been deep. 

“Do you? Well, rely upon it, there’s a, wom- 
an at the bottom of it. Do you want to offer a 
reward ?” 

“Yes,” answered Groman, “A hundred 
pounds to the man who brings me my brother 
safe and sound; fifty to the man who brings me 
tidings of him!” 

“That’s liberal,” said the constable. “ Unless 
I’m mistaken, I have the honor of talking to Si- 
gnor Grumani.” 

“ You are not mistaken.” 

“Sir, allow me to shake hands with you,” ex- 
claimed the constable, with deep respect. ‘This 





is the proudest moment of my life. My name is 
James Wormald, and I’ve been a play-goer from 
my boyhood. That trick of yours with the old 
woman and the umbrella is the finest thing that 
has ever been done in the British drama. There's 
nothing in Shakspeare to beat it. Keep your 
heart up, Signor Grumani. You're a popular 
man, Whatever the constabulary of this city 
are capable of doing will be done for you. And 
now perhaps you can give me a little informa- 
tion that may put me on the right track as to 
your brother’s old acquaintance, and so on. The 
lady to whom he was attached, for instance.” 

“Tt was an unfortuuste affair,” said Groman. 
“She was the daughter of a neighbor of ours, a 
lawyer’s clerk.” 

“That sounds artful,” observed the constable. 
“T don’t like the law in its subordinate branches.” 

“Ted and she were sweethearts as children. 
She was a lovely creature. I don’t think I ever 
saw a more beautiful face; but she was very 
small and slight, and there was something wrong 
about her figure. It wasn’t much; a stranger 
would hardly have noticed it ; but I used to think 
sometimes that there was an ugly twist in her 
mind just as there was in her body: something 
crooked somewhere.” 

“Was she fond of your brother ?” 

“Passionately, as he was of her. Yet she 
would quarrel with him about the veriest trifle, 
and sulk for a fortnight at a stretch. Then they 
would make it up, and she would be all sunshine. 
One day they had a quarrel that was more des- 
perate than any they had ever had before. My 
brother came home looking white and agitated. 
‘I’ve done with that little wild-cat forever,’ he 
told me. ‘What do you think, Jack, she took 
the locket I gave her off her neck, the locket I 
made myself—and you know how hard I pinched 
to buy the pearls I set round it—and chucked it 
out of the window into the muddy road, just un- 
der a brewer’s dray that was passing. ‘“ Very 
good, my lady,” says I; “you've thrown away 
your locket, and you’ve thrown away your lover. 
You’ve seen the last of us both.”’” 

“Serve her right,” said Wormald. 
he stuck to his word.” 

“ He did,” answered Groman, “ for a fortnight, 
and then he got a letter, signed Clara Valaority, 
to tell him that she’d married Mr. Valaority, the 
Greek picture-dealer of Rupert Street, who could 
afford to keep her like a lady, and she wrote those 
few lines to bid him good-by and to give him her 
best wishes. Ted was like a madman after he 
got that letter. He raved and raged, swore he 
would murder Clara and her husband. ‘ False, 
abominable girl !’ he cried ; ‘if I can not be hap- 
py with her, I'll be hung for her.’” 

“ But of course he didn’t do it,” said the con- 
stable. 

“No. He bore the loss of her somehow, as we 
all bear our troubles, because we must. He had 
just taken a situation at a West End jeweller’s, 
and he was working very hard, and getting on 
very fast. His employers had a wonderful opin- 
ion of him. But I know he never left off griev- 
ing for Clara. She used to pass our shop some- 
times of a fine afternoon, on her way to her 
father’s lodging, dressed like a duchess; but I 
didn’t think she looked happy. Things went on 
like this for more than two years. Ted’s salary 
had been raised from seventy pounds a year to a 
hundred and fifty. He dressed like a gentleman, 
and helped the dear old father and mother with 
many a five-pound note. I don’t believe he had 
a particle of vice in his composition. One day I 
met Mrs. Valaority’s father. He was in great 
distress, and told me his troubles. The Greek 
had gone all wrong. The place in Rupert Street 
had been sold up, and Valaority and his wife 
were in a wretched lodging at the back of Clare 
Market. Valaority was a gambler and a profli- 
gate, according to the old man’s account, and his 
young wife was miserable. I was foolish enough 
to tell my brother what I had heard.” 

“ And he went to the lodging behind Clare Mar- 
ket to comfort his old love, I suppose,” suggested 
the constable. 

“How did you know that?” 

“T know human nature.” 

“T heard nothing more directly of Mrs. Valaor- 
ity, but indirectly I heard that my brother had 
been seen with her. His old steady habits were 
given up ; he began to stay out late at night. He 
had his latch-key, and was his own master as to 
coming in and going out. I used to hear him 
come in far on im the small hours. He was al- 
ways short of money now, poor.fellow, and instead 
of helping the old people with a five-pound note, 
was glad to come and borrow one of me. Some- 
times he seemed unnaturally lively ; at other times 
he looked miserable. We all felt at home that 
there was something wrong. I had many a talk 
with him, and tried my hardest to get him to trust 
me with his troubles, but it was no use. And one 
day there came—well, there came a crash, and Ted 
left England.” 

“ Bolted with the lady ?” inquired Mr. Wormald. 

“No. She staid behind.” 

“ Do you know what kind of life he led abroad »” 

“No. But I'll be sworn it was an honest one. 
I could see that in his face last night.” 

“ And he told you that he had been hunting up 
old friends ?” 

“ Yes.” 


“T hope 


“ And he’s a confiding fellow, easily influenced, 
open-hearted, open-handed ?” 7 

“ Yes.” 

“Then I wouldn’t mind laying a wager that 
those Valaoritys have got him. A Greek picture- 
dealer, sold up fifteen years ago, living by his wits 
eyer since. That’s a man to stick at nothing. 
And your brother would be proud of having made 
his fortane, and would show his bags of diamonds. 
Of course. Yes, the Valaoritys have got him.” 

“ But, remember, there can be no friendship be- 
tween my brother and Mr. Valaority.” 





have got pretty well toned down to match the 
color of her husband by this time. When once 
a woman takes the downward turn, she goes 
very fast, pretty dear. I wouldn’t give much for 
Mrs. Valaority’s respect for the laws of property. 
Take my word for it, Signor Grumani, she and 
her husband have got those diamonds.” 

John Groman remembered the ear-rings, and 
his heart sank within him. 

“Do you think they have murdered my broth- 
er?” he gasped. 

“T haven’t come to that yet awhile: I think 
they've got the diamonds.” 

“But if my brother were alive, plundered, 
duped even, surely he would come tome? Who 
else would be so ready to pity and help him ?” 

“He might not care to let you know he had 
been fooled. What we've got to do is to find the 
Valaoritys.” 

“ And the diamonds.” 

“Find them? You might just as well go and 
look for so many drops of water in the sea. 
They’re on their way back to Amsterdam by this 
time, I dare say, or snugly reposing in paper at a 
respectable house in Hatton Garden. You needn’t 
hope to see that stuff again. But if you want to 
find your brother, we had better hunt up the Va- 
laoritys.” 

“Ts it not as likely that a stranger may have 
robbed him ?” 

“No. He might be weak enough to display 
his property to an old acquaintance, but hardly 
such a simpleton as to brag of it to a stranger. 
Now you go home, Signor Grumani, and make 
your mind easy. We'll find the Valaoritys.” 

“Let me help you. ’mafree man. I couldn't 
rest at home. Your reward shall be just the 
same, but let me help—let me look for my 
brother.” 

“ With all my heart,” answered the constable. 
“You're too great an artist not to know how to 
keep a silent tongue. I shall be proud of your 
company.” 

The constable retired to arrange his affairs 
with the head of his department, and John Gro- 
man sat down in the dingy office to write a letter 
to his wife—a loving, honest letter—telling her 
what he was going to do, and begging her not to 
be uneasy about him should he be obliged to re- 
main absent from home for a night or two. He 
did not know whither his quest might lead him, 
or how long it might detain him. 

“Now,” said the constable, coming back, after 
an absence of a little more than an hour, dressed 
in plain clothes, and looking like a country gen- 
tleman or a well-to-do grazier, “the first thing to 
be done is to find out where these Valaoritys live. 
You’ve no idea, I suppose ?” 

“Not the slightest.” 

“Do you know any one connected with them ?” 

“There’s Clara’s father. He was an old man 
fifteen years ago, but he’s one of that class of 
people who never die. They are old and shriv- 
elled and dirty when you first know them, and 
they never get a day older or a shade dirtier in 
the course of your lifetime.” 

“I know the breed,” answered the constable. 
“They come to their oldest and ugliest early in 
life, and don’t leave a margin for deterioration.” 

“T passed the old man in Holborn the other 
day. We shall just get to his lodgings by one 
o'clock. He used always to dine at home, and I 
don’t suppose he has changed his habits.” 

“Not he, Sir, no more than a snail. Life is a 
fixture with that breed.” 

Things fell out as John Groman had antici- 
pated. They got to the dull side street out of 
Holborn at the stroke of one, and found the old 
clerk ruminating over a plate of beef sausages 
and a pint of porter, a dirty newspaper propped 
up in front of him against a rickety cruet-stand, 
much the worse for mustard. 

He received John Groman expansively, and 
was gracious to John’s companion, who was in- 
troduced asa friend from Essex ; but he reproach- 
ed the clown for not having sent him an order 
for Harlequin Humpty Dumpty. 

“There was a time when you used to remem- 
ber an old acquaintance,” he said. 

“T’m very sorry I forgot you, Mr. Clews, es- 
pecially as I want you to do me a service,” replied 
John Groman. “I’ve a notion that there’s been 
a kind of occasional correspondence carried on 
between your daughter and my brother Ted, and 
that Mrs. Valaority could tell me something about 
him if she liked. Now I’d give a great deal to 
know where he is and what he’s doing, and I 
should take it as a favor if you would tell me 
where to find your daughter.” 

The old clerk sighed, and wiped away a dirty 
tear with the corner of a bird’s-eye blue cotton 
handkerchief. 

“My daughter has not behaved well, Jack. 
Pardon the familiarity, but in happier days you 
were always Jack. Valaority has treated her in- 
famously. But that isn’t the worst. He has 
perverted her mind. She’s never been a daugh- 
ter to me since her marriage. I hardly see her 
once in a year unless I happen to run against her 
in the street. As to telling you where she lives, 
I can’t take upon myself to do it. They're al- 
ways on the move.” 

“Have they prospered of late years?” asked 
the constable. “I’m an intimate friend of Jack, 
Sir. You may speak freely before me.” 

“T don’t know. Sometimes Clara seems flush 
of money—I can see it in her dress. She was 
always a slave to dress, poor foolish girl. I be- 
lieve it was for the sake of fine clothes she mar- 
ried Valaority, who was twenty years her senior, 
and as ugly as sin. Sometimes she looks poor ; 
but whether she’s rich or poor I never see the 
color of her money.” 

There was a good deal more talk, Mr. Clews 
being garrulous, and glad to air his wrongs. Fi- 
nally, he told John Groman of three different 
lodgings at which he knew his daughter to have 


“ Perhaps not; but there’s a strong friendship | been living within the last two years. 


between him and Mr. Valaority’s wife. She'll 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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similar rounds with black and 3 with gray worsted, and finally 2 rounds 
with black worsted. Into each st. on the outer edge fasten strands of 
black worsted twelve inches long, two threads thick, and laid double. 


Mignardise, Crochet, and Lace Stitch Cravat. 
Tus cravat is worked with mignardise and crochet cotton, No. 100. The 


mignardise is laid in scallops and joined with crochet-work as shown by the 
illustration. The spaces between the rows of scallops are filled with lace 


stitches. 
Needle-work Cravat. 


Tus cravat is worked in batiste application on Brussels net. Having 
transferred the outlines of the design given by Fig. 33, Supplement, to the 


Crochet Square Shawl. 

Tuts shawl is worked with black zephyr worsted and a wooden cro- 
chet-needle an inch and a quarter in circumference in single crochet, 
and is bordered on the outer edge with strips, which are worked alter- 
nately with gray and with black zephyr worsted. The shawl is worked 
from the centre, always going forward, and widening on the corners. 
Make a foundation of 4 st. (stitch), take a vein of the third, second, and 
first of these on the needle, and work them off together. 1st round.— 
Always 2 sc. (single crochet) on the free vein of each foundation st. 2d 

















NEEDLE-worK Cravat. 
For design see Supplement, No. VITL., Fig. 38. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Fiawnen. Wrapper ror CHILD FROM 
8 ro 5 Years ovp.—Back anp Front. 2 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XL, Figs, 46-43. _ == —— 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 2 To 4 Years 
OLD.—Back AND Fronv. 


Crochet SQuARE SHAWL. 


round.—Always alternately for a widening on the | batiste, observing the illustration, which shows 
next corner work 2 se. on the next st. in the pre- | the cravat in reduced size, underlay the ba- 
ceding round, then 1 sc. on the following st. 3d- | tiste with net and baste it on stiff linen, and 


t 





Fig. 4.—Drsten ror APRONS, ETC.—CROSS 
Srircn _Evpromwery.—[See Figs. 1-3, P. 820.] 





Fig. 5.—Destan ror Aprons, eTc.—Cross 
Srircn Emprowrry.—[See Figs. 1-3, P. 820.] 


| . : 
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50th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but 
the number of st. between two widenings is 
increased in every following round by 1 st. 
In doing this always alternately in one round 
work z st. on the first of the widened st., and 
in the following round work 2 st. on the sec- 
ond widened st.; then follow 5 rounds work- 
ed in a similar manner with gray worsted, 3 





work the border in satin, back, half-polka, and 
overcast stitch partly with embroidery cotton 
and partly with fine thread. This border was 
shown on page 805 of Bazar No. 51, Vol. X. 
In the centre is a medallion worked in the same 
manner as the border, and edged with herring- 
bone stitches worked with coarse thread.’ The 











Fig. 2.—Destan ror Doa’s Kennet, Fic. 1, 
Pace 829. 


Description of Symbols: © Lilac; @ Black; 
@ Red; ® Green; © White, 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Work-Bae, Fie. 1, 
Pace 821. 














Marecassé Cioran anp Vetver CLoak 
Bacx.—[For Front, see Illustration on 
First Page, Fig. 3.] age, Fig. 1 
; ‘ios . © > vo . : ‘ > ‘ —- > a = ? B 5 | 
For pattern and description see Sapple- Figs. 1 and 2.—Biack Vetver anp Gros Grarn Surr.—Front ann Back. 
iga. 8-15. 


QuapRILLE CLotn Sacque.—Back. 
[For Front, see Illustration on First 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


ment, No, IL, F For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 34%, 34°-29. No, X., Figs. 40-45. 
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button-hole stitch scallops on the outer edge are worked with fine thread. After 
finishing the embroidery cut away the batiste between the design figures, as shown 


by the illustration. 


Dress for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old, 


Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 828. 
Tus low-necked dress with short 
sleeves is made of steel blue armure 
silk, and is buttoned in the back. 
The skirt is sewed to the under edge 
of the waist, and is eight inches long, 





Fig. 1.—Bariste, Insertion, 
AND Lace Apron. 
For description see Suppl. 


of a four-cornered 
box of card-board, 
and is furnished 
with a lid. The rim 
is two inches and a 
half high, and the 
box is six inches and 
a half square, 
and is lined with 
white matelassé. 
The lid is fur. 
nished in the 
centre with a 
moderately high 
cushion, and in 
the corners with 
puffs of dark 
olive green gros 
grain. Theseam 
made by setting 
the puffs on the 
cushion is cover- 
ed with a four- 
cornered piece 
of maize gros 
grain, embroidered in 
the design shown in 
full size by Fig. 2, 
page 821, in satin 
stitch with olive green 
and réséda saddler’s 
silk in several shades. 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


seventy-two inches wide, and 
box- pleated on the upper 
edge. The seam made by 
sewing on the skirt is covered 
with a folded strip of armure 
silk, The trimming consists 
of pipings of the dress mate- 
rial and gathered white lace 
an inch and three-quarters 
wide. A bow of armure silk 
is set on the skirt in the back. 


Jewel Casket, Figs. 1-3. 


Tus jewel casket consists 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustry anp Lace Couwar. 







Fig. 2.—Curr ror 
CoLiar, Fie. 1. 
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Fig. 3.—Linen anp Lace 
Cotiar.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 


829 










Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Curr For 
Coiiar, Fre. 3. 


For description see Suppl. For description see Suppl. 


Ss. 
we 


AQ, 


Fig. 5.—Cotiar 1x Port Lace Em- 
BROLDERY.—(For description see Supplement.) 





cord, and the seams of the olive green gros grain parts with olive green silk cord. 
Above the hollows of the points are set grelots covered with maize silk. Similar 
grelots trim the lid. 


Embroidered Dog’s Kennel, Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tuis dog’s kennel is made of wicker-work, rat- 
tan, and bamboo rods. It measures 
twenty-two inches and a half in height 
and fourteen inches and a half in 
width. On the front are round worst- 
ed balis, and on the sides are cords 
of colored worsted finished on the ends 




















with tassels. The kennel 
is trimmed, besides, with a 
border worked on écru jute 
canvas, as shown by Fig. 
2, page 828, with double 
zephyr worsted, in the colors 
given in the description of 
symbols, in cross stitch. 
After finishing the embroid- 
ery, ravel out three squares 
of the canvas on each side. 
At the middle of the top of 
the kennel fasten a handle 








































Fig. 2.—Batiste, Insertioy, 
AND Lace APRON. 
For description see Suppl. 


for raising the ken- 
nel. To make the 
handle coat a strip 
of card-board five 
inches and _ three- 
quarters wide and 
of the requisite 
length on one side 
with glue, and 
wind it on a 
wooden rod an 
inch and three 
quarters in cir- 
cumference. 
When the glue 
is dry remove 
the rod, and 
then cover the 
tube first length- 
wise with black 
and violet double 
~, zephyr worsted, 
and then across 
the middle with 
white worsted bor- 
dered with green 
worsted on each 
side. On the white 
worsted work a croas 
seam of red worst- 
ed. Fasten the han- 





dle by running col- 
ored worsted cords 
through it, passing them 
several times through the 
wicker-work, and fastening 
the ends on the wrong side. 













The veins and stems : é- 
of the leaves are defined with = ~ eS 
gold thread. This embroid- : 
ered piece is fastened on the 
cushion with dark olive green 
buttons. The rim of the Sofa Pillow in Satin 
casket is covered with dark and Chain Stitch Em- 
broidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cover of this sofa 
Fig. 1.—Pink Casumere Fig. 2.—Wure Crépe ‘Fig. 3.—Scarvet piles te wend: ca'e feat 





J Hoop.—{For pattern and pE Curne Hoop. FLANNEL Hoop. 
description see Suppl., For deggription see For description see 
No. IIL, Figs. 16 and 17.] Suptlement. Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Emsrowerren Jewst Casket.—[See Figs. 
2 and 3, Page 821.] 
Ret er ware ee oe mi dation of gray felt with colored worsted and silk. Fig. 
2, page 821, shows a quarter section of the embroidery 
in full size. Having transferred the outlines to the ma- 
terial, work the flowers in the corners in chain stitch with 
pale pink worsted, and the leaves in chain stitch with light 
green worsted, and fill them in satin stitch with similar 
worsted in a darker shade. The calyx is embroidered in 


olive green gros grain, forming puffs on the under edge, 
in the middle, and on the corners. Above these puffs 
fasten on a pointed strip of maize gros grain with olive 
green buttons, having first embroidered it in the design 
shown by Fig. 3, page 821. The leaves are worked with - , , 

olive green saddler’s silk in several shades, and with gold " half-polka and knotted stitch with maroon silk, and the 
thread in satin and half-polka stitch. The seam made Fig. 1.—Sora Pintow.—Satin anp Cuarn S1irca Emproivery. stems are defined with similar stitches. The flowers above 
by setting on the pointed strip is covered with maize silk [See Fig. 2, Page 821.] are worked with blue, and the calyxes with brown silk in 
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two shades in chain, half-polka, and satin stitch. 
For the arabesques overcast a thread of navy 
blue double zephyr worsted on the foundation 
with fine dark yellow silk, and fill the intervals 
with herring-bone stitches of blue zephyr worsted. 
The scalloped edge is worked with brown double 
zephyr worsted overcast with yellow silk, and 
with single chain stitches of the same color. For 
the border of the centre design overcast a triple 
thread of dark brown zephyr worsted with sim- 
ilar split zephyr worsted, and edge it with chain 
stitches of golden yellow silk. In the centre de- 
sign the outlines of the large flowers are worked 
in chain stitch with light blue filling silk, and are 
filled in with horizontal satin stitches of similar 
silk. The cross seam is worked with blue silk in 
a darker shade, and the veins in half-polka stitch 
with green worsted. The calyxes of the straw- 
berry-shaped flowers are worked with brown silk 
in two shades in chain and herring-bone stitch, 
and the upper part in half-polka stitch with pink 
worsted. The remaining flowers are edged with 
navy blue or pink worsted overcast on the foun- 
dation with yellow silk, and are filled with her- 
ring-bone stitches of similar worsted and silk. 
The leaves, veins, and vines are worked in chain 
and herring-bone stitch with green silk and 
worsted in several shades. The seam of the 
cover is concealed under worsted cord in the col- 
ors of the embroidery. 





AN ALPINE AVALANCHE. 


In the summer of 1864 a party of tourists, 
while visiting the Alps, climbed, with great dif- 
ficulty, to an elevated and snow-covered plateau, 
in order to obtain a better view of Swiss scenery, 


and contrast the beauty and richness of midsum- | 


mer below with the bleakness and sterility of 
midwinter around and above them. In play 
they rolled the moist snow into large balls, they 
crowded it over the edge of the plateau. In fall- 
ing it struck softer snow, which immediately gave 
way, and soon an avalanche was tearing down the 
mountain-side burying and destroying every- 
thing in its course. As the handful of snow be- 


came the irresistible avalanche, so the hacking | 


cough with sore throat and Catarrh, if neglected, 
speedily develops into that dread destroyer, Con- 
sumption. In the early stages, Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy will effect a cure, though if the 
blood be affected or impoverished it must be pu- 
rified and enriched by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, and the liver and bowels kept ac- 
tive by his Pleasant Purgative Pellets. Many 
who despaired of life, and had been given up to 
die by physicians and friends, owe their restora- 
tion to the above remedies. 
Evy, Lrxn Co., Iowa, May Sth, 1877. 

Dz. Prence, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I was prostrated some three years 
since with pleuro-pneumonia, which left me with 
a troublesome cough, that gradually grew worse 
until physicians gave me up to die with con- 
sumption. I tried several remedies that are ad- 
vertised to cure consumption, but without ob- 
taining any relief or benefit. Seeing your Gold- 
en Medical Discovery and Pleasant Purgative 
Pellets advertised, I concluded to try them, and 
I found them to be all that you claim for them. 
My restoration has remained complete for over 
two years. Enclosed find $1 50 for a copy of 
your Common-Sense Medical Adviser. 

Ever gratefully yours, 
Com. ] Jason C. BartHotomew. 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
a Secret of Beauty; or, Creme Blanche. 

erfectly charming in its results, and warranted 
to be harmless. One Dollar per box, at L. Saaw’s 
Hair and Beautifying Bazar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, near 6th Ave., New York.—[ Com. ] 





WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 

Every lady ought to know that Larrn’s 
“Broom or Yourn” is a combination of whole- 
some elements capable of imparting a natural 
and exquisitely beautiful complexion. Ladies, 
try it.—{ Com. 





The Rural New Yorker—the “ Perfect Family Jour- 
nal” for all who love flowers for the window, conser- 
vatory, or border, or fruits and vegetables for the gar- 
den, or hardy plants of every description for the lawn, 
with superb illustrations from life—has luded to 





ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(.6.GONTHER'S SONS 


(Late 502-604 Broapway), 


184 Fiera Avenve, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES, 





i 























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


HOLIDAY, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 
AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Self- er Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Blue Glass Basin and Globes, 








No springs, weights, or hidden 

mechanism, but a simple law of 

hydrostatics practically ap _ 
The apparent absence 0} 

tive power excites ae wen. 

derment and surp’ 

Always reliable, and in oe. 

A little Celogne ad 

water makes it a delignerul 


Perfume Fountain, 
at —— expense, as the water 
is used over and over again. 
Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 
Price Complete $15. 
am elaborate styles furnish- 
also, Fountains for Garden 
or mae upon same principle. 
&@” Address for Circular, 
JAMES W. TUFTS, 
33 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BENT LEY BRO Manufacturers and 
+, Importers of HAND- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N.Y 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Goer of ‘ppliane 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, Cretonne Em- 
broidery, Sta tal Goods, preston g Patterns, Rugs, 


m 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar- 
Embroidery to order for the trade ~en any Fenton, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


F. J. KALDENBERG, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES,~ 
Cigar-Holders, &c., 

Amber faa oa and Smokers’ Articles. 
The m is and largest assortment 
that can op magsiioes Aloo vory J owe, Back-Combs, 

Toilet Sets,Walking Canes, &c. 

Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
No. 125 Fulton St., 

\ new York, 
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“ 6 Astor House (Broapway), 
“ 71 Nassau St., cor. John, 


UNSET RAYS DASHED THROUGH 


A LILY 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened aud renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


at the pallor of death, the flaunting hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
to disfigure and destroy, but a harmless yet ve 





aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- | 

ishing and 2 the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
or currency). 

ETLOW, 122 Arch t., Philadelphia. 


HENRY 1 
NEW YORK SHOPPIN 


Of every ee for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For Vee address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box (1654, New Yous. 


THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 


Removes Blemishes and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Send for Circular to Mme, LA FRANC,571 B’way, N.Y. 

















= no more beautiful effect to the | 


HALF A MILLION 


OF 
Boys and Girls 
To be made Happy by 
100,000 COPIES OF 


ST. NICHOLAS for DECEMBER. 


NOW READY. 
TWO SERIAL STORIES! 


“UNDER THE LILACS,” 


By the Author of “Little Women.” 


“TOWER-MOUNTAIN,” 


4 “ROBINSON CRUSOE” sTORY, 
By GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN. 
Some idea of the attractions offered in the 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER 


oF 

Sr. Nronoras, of which 100,000 copies have been issued, 
may be gained from the following: There are poems by 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW and WILL- 
IAM CULLEN BRYANT; a fine hitherto un- 
published sketch of Boy Life, by the Late THEODORE 
WINTHROP; and a short story by the author of 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” a new fairy story, 
“Sweet Marsozam Day,” by FRANK R. STOCK- 
TON, illustrated by Bensrtt; Miss LUCRETIA P. 
HALE gives a chapter of domestic fun under the title, 
“THE PETERKINS’ CHARADES.” There are also 
several other bright, instructive, and interesting pa- 
pers on various subjects, such as the illustrated article, 
“A CHAT ABOUT POTTERY,” a poetic riddle by 
DR. J. G. HOLLAND, and a comparison be- 
tween the manners of young folks in old times and 
nowadays, by GAIL HAMILTON. The number 
contains nearly 100 pages, and is crowded with strik- 
ing and beautiful pictures. 

Of the story element, the brightest feature is the be- 
ginning of the new serial by Miss ALCOT'S, en- 
titled “ UNDER THE LILACS,” with illustrations by 
Mary Hattoox Foors. 

This Christmas Number contains also the opening of 
a new Serial Story for Boys, a tale of tropical life, by 
GUSTAVUS FRANKENSTEIN, entitled ** TOWER- 
fon ae m1 7a Pe RTRAIT by the ates 
Moran and Kel LISS 
ALCOTT. a a a at of Lp af life ; euverel poems 
by TWO LITTLE AMERICAN GIRLS; a PLAY, and 
a CHRISTMAS CAROL (set to music) ; and half a 
dozen complete short stories, bright, funny, exciting, 
and pathetic, &c., &c. 

There is a NEW COVER DESIGN by the English 
Artist, WALTER CRANE —the famous designer 
of “The Baby’s Opera” and other colored Picture- 
Books. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
Price, only 25 Cents; $3 00 a Year. 
SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortabie all the winter. Instead of 
bake cold chills up and down my 
can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent Perfora: = —— 
rmen real warm 

all Siwe dane These 


ents are 

soft as velvet, ca us to cold, 
do not retain the be ap moisture, 
FY bg allowing it to escape through 

e perforations, keep the wearer 

in a uniform degree a warmth. Recommended ye! all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 


D. C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


PATENT CORNUCOPIAS. 


ter new for CHRISTMAS and 
STMAS TREES. 

Are beantifally flteetrated with four pictures, and, as 

they fold flat, can be sent by mail on receipt of price. 

One a, 3¢Ib. _= cents; one dozen, 3¢]b., 75 cents. 

No sample sent, but satisfaction guaranteed. 

CORNELL & SHELTON, Lock Box 877, Birmingham, Ct. 


IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Habe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new —— of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural fresh contain- 


























ing at gy Smee te ” Any druggist will prepare it for 
85 cents. Circulars may be had by enclos' stamp to 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


Pectin DECORATIONS. Chinese Figures, Birds, 
Beetles, Butterflies, for ornamenting Pottery. Send 
m stamps for samples, or 50c. for package, con- 

ning 10, 8, or 6 sheets of different des’ —— Stamps 
taken. Morrison & Co.,411 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, L. L. 


Fine Cards, Damask. a ae &c., with name on, 
18 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 











send specimen copies until the new year free to all 
who send postal card. Let all avail themselves of this 
offer, and judge of its merits for themselves. 78 Duane 
Street.—(Com.) 





Svcu names as Dr. 0. W. Hotwes, Wasuinetox 
Irvine, and Ex-President Van Buren, have borne 
testimony to the efficacy of Whitcomb’s Asthma 
Remedy, which is for sale by druggists. —[ Com.} 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellentthing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal ap gen as a fine set of 
teeth, po te neglect their care is 
inexcusable, To keep them free | 


TEETH ieee 





and spotless as pear! 
daily with * | 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical Sy tee and hasa re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of pen It is loudly 


rtista of the dramatic and lyric fessio 
who uh, Bh ee eed ed vaentitrice. 
Sold by Druggiets every where. 










A STUBBORN AND HARASSING 


Cough that will not yield to ordinary remedies, 
may be thoroughly cured by Dr. Jayne's Ex- 


pectorant, a most effective remedy for all Bronchial and 


Pulmonary Disorders. 





“A perfect success in every way.”—Firxp, Lerrer, & Co. 


times its cost.”"—T. V. Howe.. & Son. 


“We would not be without it for a hundred 


A GENUINE SUCCESS.--MOORE’S PERFECT BIAS CUTTER. 


D ing made 5 
three-cent ume for Circular, to 


perfected by its use. Invaluable to 


-~Goods Dealers. 
GEORGE MOORE, Box 1688, P. O., New York. 





ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


Manufactured with special reference to supply the demand for a uniformly 
Made from standard Grape Cream Tartar, 
authorized to 


Pat up full weight and full strength. 
substance, and perfectly AlG 
To try it, send 60 cents for 1-pound Can to 





pes and reliable article. 
free from an. - a 
uarantee it. Sent by mail free o' 


BOXYAL BAKING POWDER CO., N ey. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


JUST RECEIVED 
A La and Magnificent Assortment of Holiday 
Goods in Real Tortoise Shell, Ivory, and Jet for 
Ladies ond Gentiemen, all at Manufacturer's 
Prices. Repairing neatly done. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for el and durability, dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be anes with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies baying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also the largest Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
































some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
House in the country. 
Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
dozen. 
Combings made up in the most net manner, 
Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
OR CREME BLANCHE, 
a Specialty. $1 per Box. 
“ Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Hair Stainer from 
the lightest Blonde to the darkest Brown, warranted to 
F. Coudray’ 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a tine golden 
Send for Illustrated Price-List, 
7 
L. SHAW’S 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy's, N. Y. 
4 DR. WARNER'S 
€ With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 
ComFort. 
APPROVED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
j ) sat any size, by mail. In Sat- 
y) st $1 50; Coutil, $175; Nursing 
DR. WARNER'S 
DUPLEX SUPPORTERS. 
no uncomfortable bands raging 
around the body, but a perfectly 
rt for the stockings and bandage. 
Price, by mail, $1. Agents WanTeD. 
J.& J. SLATER, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
858 Broadway, near 14th St. 
Ladies’ and Children’s feet neatly fitted with finest 
FREE! LEISURE HOURS. 
splendid 16 Rage family literary paper, full of 
months, with a pair of beautiful 6x8 Chromos, wor- 
thy to adorn the walls of any home, Free to any one 
pa 
blishers, J. L. PATTEN bco. 162 Wil- 
fam St., N Ve Guarantee every one Double Value of 
agents, A rare chance to make money 
AN APPROPRIATE HOLIDAY GIFT. 
Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
seer and styles, send stamp for 
alogue. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
Ladies, Make Your Own Lace!! 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
splendid lot of Braids and Patterns of the newest de- 
2 gus just received. §a7~ Send 8c. stamp for Sample 


puffs. Invisible Fronts for Youn and Old in hand- 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each; $2 per 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
NO MORE GRAY HAIR. “ 
harmless. per x. 
's “AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
Blonde. $1 50 and $2 50 per Bottle, 
HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
HEALTH CORSET, 
fears a y Unequanan row Beauty, Styite, anp 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 
Corset, $2 00; Misses’ Corset, $1 00 
No elastics, comeing eee veins ; 
cure, convenient, and healthful sup- 
Warner Bros., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 
T x 
FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS 
quality Shoes at lowest prices. 
onus gg By ketches, Poetry, etc., sent three 
——e eS 15 cents (stamps taken) to pellet 
money sent. ‘$1500 in prizes, and big pay, given to 
games, invalids, children, &c. For 
GEO. F. SARGENT, ‘Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 
711 Broadway, N.Y., and 172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
and Point Braids, Purl Edge, &c. A 
and [ilustrated Price-List. 


Every purchaser will receive a Handsome Pattern on 
= value according to amount of order sent. 
beral discount to Teachers. 


—<“Gler 
STEEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
¥OR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8. Field, Judge of U. 8. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
lished wife; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 
mith, New York ; i Mon ntgomery Bis Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman,W. Va. ; Hon. Wm. D. Kelley; T.S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
scarcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Das. STARKEY & & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., Phila., Pa. 


PLAITER and FLUTER, Pat’d 
July 17, 1877. Makes 80 plaits 
at one operation. Agents want- 
ed. H. B. RORKE, Manufac- 
turer, Fulton, New York. 


DONE 
Ladies’ yh i ew York. 
Money saved on an ag Mot by writing fully with 
stamp enclosed to ~L. Morton, 46 B’dway, | N. Y. 


25 NEW YEAR CARDS, with name, 0c, 25 
Extra Mixed, 10c. Geo. I. Reed & Co., Nassau,N.Y. 























PR Sace, Teacher of the Piano at the 
N. ¥. Conservatory. Residence, 158 West 14th St. 








December 29, 1877.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


_831 











If anybody wants to make “A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS” to ANYBODY ELSE—man 
woman, or child—let him com come to our Establishment 
and select. 


FIVE IMMENSE BUILDINGS 
Crowded on every floor with Goods to suit every taste. 
Suits and Cloaks and Furs and Gloves, &c., &c., for 
those who want to give USEFUL PRESENTS, 
and everything conceivable for those who want to give 
artistic and fanciful Holiday Gifts. 





Come and see our WONDER-TOYS. 
specimens of French mechanical skill. 
ant Musical Work - Boxes, D 


marvellous 
Also, our ele- 
sony hee Cases, Jewel- 
oxes, Writing - Desks, Cigar- Cases, &c., en- 
tirely novel designs, which can be found at no other 
establishment in the United 8 States. 


oUR PRICES are are the LOWEST. 
It will pay you to go to 


CHS’ 
7 
Eighth Avenue, between 24th and 25th Sts, 


P. 8.—If you cannot call at our stores in person, en- 

close 15 cents to our address for the Winter Number 

of our “ Fashion re which gives illustrations 
and id prices of f every thi ng. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave,, N.Y. 


We will make a great special reduction in all our 
twenty-four departments. 

Rich Black and Colored Silks, 65c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Velvets, 70c. up. 

Rich Black and Colored Cashmeres, 50c. up. 

Rich French, English, and American Dress Fabrics. 

SPECIAL REDUCTIONS, 

500 Matelasse Cloaks, at $3 75, $5 75, $8 50, $10 00, 
$12 75, $13 89, to $28 00; very richly trimmed—new- 
est novelties. 

1500 Real Moscow Beaver Cloth Cloaks, at $4 25, $4 50, 
$5 95, $6 75, $7 50, $9 35, $10 75, up to $45 00; worth 
from $3 00 to $8 00 each more. 

Suits in oom assortment for street wear, from $3 75 
to $29 

5 Cases Bourett Geet, the newest French designs, 
at 50c., T5c., 

50 Pieces Lupin’ . *Biack Cashmere, at 50c., 70c., 85c. ; 

a great inducement. 
SILKS. 

2 Cases Fancy Stripe, at 40c. per yard. 

© Cases Rich Black Silks, Real ‘‘ Cashmere de France,” 
Bellon’s make, full satin face, at $2 00, $2 25, $2 50, 
$2 75; a great and unprecedented reduction. 

Laces, Fars, Notions, Toys, Velvets, Satins, Millinery, 
and Trimmed and Untrimmed Hats, in great variety, 
and low prices. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Goods sent C. O. D., and entire satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR 
183, 185, 187, Fighth Avenue, N. ¥. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather Trimmings, Bridal — 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and 
Evening Costumes, 


“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with beau- 
tiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “a specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Orders by 
mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 
finely illustrated, containing 82 pages highly interest- 
ing reading matter on the 


TOILETTE 
AND 
Artificial Floral Decoration. 


Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
6 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of U niversity Place, 
1, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 














9 Rue de Clery, Parle 
Please mention Harper’s Bazar. 





We are now prepared to show our Fall Importation 
of Novelties in 


DRESS TREMMINGS, 


Selected in Europe expressly for our own trade by = 
Mr. Morrison, who has just returned. Fringes, Gal- 
loons, and Buttons, with Clair de Lume and 
Bronze Bead Effects; Colored and Black Silk 
Fringes in Twist and Chenille; Black and Colored Bro- 
ché Galloons in Velvet, Silk, and Mohair, for COS- 
TUMES, and a lot of very choice Breton Braids, 
entirely new designs, all at moderate prices. Dress 
Trimmings of all kinds made to order to match any 
color. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
tw We have no Catalogues, 


& atl 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE ELECTRO 


LVER PLATE 


ARE NOW OFFERING FOR THE 


OLIDAYS 


A LARGE NUMBER OF 


New Designs of Table Ware, 


SUCH AS 
Dinner, Tea, and Water Sets, 
Tee Pitchers, Fruit 
and Cake Baskets, 
Knives, Forks, Spoons, &e. | 


ALSO 


Ornamental Pieces, 
SUCH AS 
Vases, Jewel-Boxes, 
Card Stands and Cases, 
Toilet Sets, Statuettes, &e. 


686 BROADWAY, |. 


NEW YORK. 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARH, N.Y. 








Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR. 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES. 

REAL and IMITATION LACES AND 
LACE GOODS. 

DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, in any 
design, to match any material, made 
to order at short notice. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information sent on application. Prompt 
attention and satisfaction guaranteed in all 
cases. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


IN RICH VELVET GALLOONS, 
METALLIC GALLOONS, 
WOOLLEN FRINGES, 
ORNAMENTS, BUTTONS, &c. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ASTHMA D. LANGELL S ms 


oan ay twenty 
death with 


THMA, 











to relieve any case of Asthma in 


ao ay ‘Oe prte can ile down to sieep, 
per box. Address, 


2 Sarai ey 7 darn er Fo 


Ry fy mal, 





Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Broadway. 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO., orthford, Conn. 

TAMPING -PATTERNS.— —Circulars free, 
or Stampep Sampves of 100 designs for 10c. 


40 Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 


SIX TY- SIX 52 re Copies of our beanti- 

ful on Chromos sent free 
to agents. Enclose 10 cts. with your applications, to pay 
postage. Address STEIGELMAN & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, 1876 (in addition to the two awards—one for 
the best pianos, and the other for the best pianoforte 
material—decreed to Steinway & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE : 

“This is to certify that the pianofortes of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and 
lor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by tiem at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
sented the greatest totality of excellent qualities nov- 

elty of construction, and in all points uf excellence they 

pome y s cur highest average of points, and 
opinion 3 to Mesars. 

‘Sone’ ‘ Highest degree of excellence in all their styles. 9 

Extracts made and copied from the Note-books of 
the examining Judg uly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 


reached a 
GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
954 OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
&#@~ The next highest exhibitor’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS—STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 111 E. 14th St., N.¥. 


1877 JONES 1840 


HOLIDAYS. 


Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all re lete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unprecedented low prices. 


Opes 

















DRESS GOODS. _A. BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. avo MILLINERY. 
SUITS. oC O_ Fanoy Goons. 
SHAWLS. © ~O HOSIERY. 
ages Oo — 
FURS. 0 Az sao" * 
= o 
Oo Oo 
c Oo 
x x 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


i van ineteenth Street. 








=. 

a ONES 
sHoEs— a o” sinks. 
RIBBONS. “0 O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. VV Housefurnishing Goods. 








Fancy Goods, Toys, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, 
and =. Ry - assortment of general Housefurnishing 
ock all Newly Imported for the Holidays, 

aa will average 30 per cent. below ordinary prices. 





—_—- 
Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata- 
ogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


THE NEW PATENT O'COAT FOR MEN & BOYS. 


LERUUUAT. 


O'COAT, MUFFLER, AND MITTENS COMBINED. 


FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY ALL LEADING 
CLOTHIERS, AND AT WHOLESALE ONLY BY 


JOHN PARET & CO., New York. 


oh LEGANT HOLIDAY ()IFTS 


SILVER NAPKIN RINGS in novel and beau- 
tiful designs, and other novelties in plated ware, at 
very low prices. Goods can be sent by mail. Address 
for mags ta a JAMES W. TUFTS, 














to 391 Bowker ywker St., Boston, M Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art of ceeneh Painting, 25c. 
Mme. Pe & C 
11 Broadway. . o & 
172 Atlantic PP Brooklyn, N 
Every Purchaser of ‘“How to make Lace, ” will 
receive a Handsome Pattern on Linen. 


TEWART'S “+ 
Bats | ae 











50%: Elegant Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. Outfit 
- Gi A. Spring & Co., » East Wallingford, Conn. 


FOR CHRISTMAS DECORATION. 

A Package containing pressed and varnished Autumn 
Leaves — | pressed Ferns, one hundred in all, will be 
sent by mail for $1. Address MISS HELEN CURTIS, 








6 MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15e. 
0 H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 





LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18.5 or 40 in 


Callicoon Depot, Sullivan Co., New ¥ York. 
5 case 18c, Outfit 10c. DOWD & co., Bristol, Conn. 








KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., i. 


Great Inducements for the Holidays. 
SILKS, 
Black Gros Grain, at T5c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 25, $1 50, 
$1 75; worth fully 30 per cent. more. 
Extra quality Cashmere Silk, $2, $2 25, 2 40, $2 50, 
$2 70, $8, up. 
Colored Silks in all the latest street and evening 
shades, from 80c. up. 
The above goods have been marked low, to clear out 
before stock-taking. 
DRESS GOODS. 
Black Cashmere, all wool, 50c., 5S5c., 65c., T5c. , 85c. 
A very superior article for $1; worth $1 35. 
Every variety of Mourning Goods. 
Colored Cashmere, at 50¢., 65c., 75c., $1; 
a bankrupt importer. 
Camel's - Hair Goods, all wool, 25c., 30c., 40c., 50c., 
65c., T5c., up. 
Bourettes and Fancy Effects, from 15c. up to $3 50. 
One lot all-wool Damasse Goods, 48 inches wide, 
only 60c.; worth $1. 
Algerine Serges, only 20c.; 
Cashmere T wills, at 25c.; ‘worth 30c, 
Morcilla Cloth, at 35c.; worth 0c. 
A large lot of Plaids and Suitings for children, in 
dress lengths, for the holidays. 
CLOTHS. 
Handsome Cloakings at low prices. 
Water-proofs, Cassimeres, Velveteens, Beavers, &c. 
SUITS. 
Handsome Suits, at aj prices from $4 50 to $150. 
Children’s Suits in very pretty designs. 
Boys’ Kilts, from $1 25 up to $10. 
Boys’ Ulsters very cheap. 
CLOAKS. 
Every design in Beaver, from $5 up. 
Matelasse Cloaks, from $16 to $60. 
Our specialty is a Fine Beaver, trimmed with silk, 
at $10. 
Children’s Cloaks, from $5 up to $20. 
Infants’ Robes, Slips, and Squares, at reasonable 
prices. 
Send for Catalogues. 
SHAWLS. 
All-wool Square Shawls, at $2, $3, $4, up ; worth 25 
per cent. more. 
All-wool Long Shawls, at $3, $4, $5, $6, up. 
Broche Square Shawls, at $5, $6, $8, up. 
Broche Long Shawls, at $12, $14, $16, $18, up to $50. 
Imitation Cashmere Shawls, at $28,$35, $40, up to $100. 
Real Cashmere Shawls, at $1265, $150, $200, up. 
LINENS. 
Special Reductions for the Holidays. 
Damask, all patterns, 25c., 80c., 40c., 50c., 65c., T5c., 
85c., $1, ap. 
Napkins, T5c., 90c., $1, up to $5 per dozen. 
Doylies, all colors, 50c. up to $1 85 per dozen. 
Towels, at 8c., 10c., 123¢c., up to 50c. 
Turkey Red Table-Covers, at 624c., T5c., $1, $1 25, up. 
HOSIERY. 
We offer extra inducements in this department for 
presents. 
Ladies’ and Children’s Wool Hose, regular made, 
dark colors, 23c., 30c., 35c., 40c., 50c., 60c., T5c. 
Extra fine quality, 94c.; ‘worth $1 25. 
Ladies’ and Children's Scarlet all-wool Vests and 
Pants, at very low prices. 
Men’s Double - breasted Scarlet all-wool Shirts, at 
$1 50; worth $2. 
Men’s Scarlet all-wool Shirts, at T5c., $1, $1 25, up. 
Men’s full regular made Shirts and Drawers, $1 25; 
worth $1 62. 
Ladies’ Vests, at 35c., 50c., 623¢¢., up. 
Corsets, at 50c., 65c., T5c., 85c., 94c., $1, up to $2 50. 
Ladies’ Underwear in great variety. 
All-wool Cardigan Jackets, at $2 50; worth $3 50. 
Ladies’ Knit Vests, at 47c., T0c., 80c., $1, $1 25. 
gad Doubie-breasted hand-made Jackets, at $1 50, 
75, $2, 
Plain White Nubias, 25c., 85c., 48c., 65c., 85c. 
Fancy Colored Nubhias, 45c ., 50c., 65c., 85c., 98e. 
Children’s Worsted Hoods and C aps, from 85c. to $150, 
Laces, Barbes, Fichus,Lace Handkerchiefs, Feathers, 
Millinery, Silks, Velvets, Ribbons, Plushes, &c., very 


cheap. 
FELT SKIRTS. 

Every Style of Skirt made. 

Handsomely trimmed Skirta, at 85c., $1, $1 25. 

Our specialty is a Skirt in different colors, with three 
flounces, at $1 50; worth $1 65 

Seamless Skirts, all colors, two rows of quilting, 
row of braid between, only $2 75; worth $3. 

Seamless Skirts, deep flounce, with handsomely 
shaded imitation feather trimming, only $3. 
Quilted Alpaca Skirts, at $2 50 and $3. 

Quilted Cloth Skirts, at $3 50. 
FANCY GOODS, 
Beautiful Sachet Handkerchief Boxes, containing 4 
doz. Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, only $3. 
Imitation Album Handkerchief Boxes, only $2 50. 
Fancy Wood Handkerchief Boxes, at $1, $1 25, $1 50. 
Fancy Boxes, at 5iic., 65c., T5c., 80c., $1, up to $5. 
Each of above contains 4 doz. Linen Handkerchiefs. 
Ladies’ Linen Initial Handkerchiefs only 15¢. 
Tidies from 3c. up to $1 50. 
Cologne Bottles, Work-Boxes, Screens, Inkstands, 
Writing-Desks, &c., very cheap. 
Shoes, Carpets, Oil-Cloths, Shades, Curtains, Blan- 
kets, Comfortables, Mats, &c. 
70 doz. Calico Wrappers, lined waists, at 65c. and 
T5c.; worth $1 and $1 25. 
PO a must be sent in immediately to be promptly 
ec 


OP'~."55"44 BOUQUETS 
EV E R = aioe and house decoration. Various 
and most beautiful kinds of Florida Native 

I AST Grasses, per pound $1 50, will be sufficient 
4 to fill two large vases. Florida Moss, per 
ING 10 pounds, $1. Samples of Grasses and Mosees, 
List one stamp. No delays. 


etc., 50 varieties for 50e. Illustrated Price- 
ly to A. HENRY, Box 6i7, Jacksonville, Florida. 





bought from 


worth 30c. 


40c., 45c., 





Address all orders plain- 


en Harvest for r Agetits, send free 

our new Seok ditetieted Jewelry and 

Watch Catalogue, with instructions how 

to make money. Address M. Cronegh 

& Co., Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 
4 Very Best, Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, | 10c. STAR CARD co., Clintonville, Conn. 
POTTERY DECORATION. - —Fuill and Complete In- 
* structions, with [lustra- 
tions, for Droonatrxe Porrery. Any one can learn. 
Price in Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50c. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by 8S. W. Tritton & Cc Pubs., Boston, Mass. 


2 CARDS, 25 —, 106. : or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
%c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. v. ¥. 


HRISTMAS Decorations. Fine “ ‘Running Ferns” 
at the rate of $4 per 100 sprays. Brilliant Autamn 
Leaves delicately waxed and pressed, also assorted 
Ferns, at #1 Pe) ackage. Remit postage. 
LLIAMS, Box 5%, Hartford, Conn. 


5 ee Cards, w with “name, | 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO, Bristol,Conn. 


‘SALESMEN RALESHEN 1 25 Soh TN 
10 10¢., 








, 











XTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
postpaid. L. JONES & CO., ‘Nassau, N.Y. 
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Anoture Benepiorine Atrouity,—A young husband — et ah 
i says that when his wife wants trinkets she brooches 


EETH ExTRACteD}| || ~._————— 1 i) 
[DMOLAP, o¢:7157 | l 








| 

| fond em-brace lets her have it. He is a jewel of a hus- 
| band. 
} 








} 
the matter in his ‘earing, as she is de-pendent on him | ~: ¢ 
for the cash. Although he takes care to lock-it up, : Y¥ & * 
her persuasion is so great that he generally with a | 





—_—_————— 








} 
What is that which takes two to make, is eagerly | 
sought after, and is yet nothing after all 7—A kiss. | 








pt APE 
When is an egg like a horse ?—When it’s-addled. 
—_—_—_~>—_—_—_ 





| Enamorep Writine-Master (to a young lady pupil). | 

| **7T can teach you nothing ; your hand is already a very } ; 
desirable one, and your I’s are the most beautiful I have 
ever seen.” 


| THE GARDEN. 


] SPRING, 


At this period of the year the garden is a fruitful 
source of employment. The mould should be dug up 
and well mixed with butter. This makes it rich. Now 
sow your seeds, first removing the papers in which 
they are sold. Beware of frosts. On very cold nights 
it is better to take the garden in-doors. ir your seeds 
don’t come up, it is as well to get underneath and shove 
‘em a bit. If any thing does come up, bathe the roots 
with egg and sherry twice a day. It is extremely nour- 
ishing. 





} 
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Ym 


s SUMMER. 

In summer the garden requires great attention. It 
is as well to keep look-out men fore and aft. Pull all 
your flowers: up and see if the roots are healthy. If 
your geraniums are not the color you like, paint them, 
Roses should be washed in warm water twice a day. 
Verbenas are apt to run about too much. Caution 
them, and if they do it again, hit’em. Peach ice is the - 
best for keeping rockeries cool. 





AUTUMN. 

Flowers now begin to die. Be sure and procure a 
burial certificate in each case from your family physi- 
cian, Pine-apples, apricots, and melons require atten- 
tion. If they do not ripen quickly, put them into the 
kitchen fire. Dahlias may be curled with a hot hair- 
pin. At the end of autumn take your trees into the 
drawing-room. Take cuttings from your garden roll- 
er. Pickle your hose and prepare for the worst. 


WINTER. 


hae j In the winter there is nothing in the garden but cats. 
~ The ground should be covered with blankets and fed 









































A ‘TOO LITERAL INTERPRETATION. 


Unnapry Victim. “You confounded humbug! I thought you told me you 
could extract teeth without any pain.” 


Bianp Operator. “‘So I did, my dear Sir; and I can assure you that I did 
, 


on beef tea. If any thing wants to grow, tell it to —— ZR Bt 
wait. Don’t stand any nonsense with your box edging. 

Always whistle lively tunes to the garden in winter. 
It inspires the annuals with confidence. But the best 
thing to do with a garden in winter is to chuck it over 


AN INCORRECT CORRECTION. 


‘“*M-a-c Mac, H-i-n-e-r-y Hinery, MacHinery. Noo, I wadna wonder but that 





not suffer in the slightest.’ 


FACETLE. 

A GENTLEMAN who has 
made his appearance rather 
frequently before the mag- 
istrates, in consequence of 
an extra strong affection for 
the flowing bow), is always 
so hard up that he can not 
pay the customary fine, and 
is compelled to go to jail. 
When he returns to the outer 
world once more, should any 
friend ask where he has been 
recently, he will reply, “‘ Oh, 
I have been a great distance 
in the last few hours. I have 
been, Sir, to the confines of 
civilization !” 


POE ASP EEE 
His Fatr.—A correspond- 
ent wants to know what will 
robably be the fate of the 
ast man. The chances are 
that he will get left. 


sahneandlipiienatcien> 

To Garprners.—To de- 

stroy weeds: marry widows. 
—a_—_— 


A SOUND ARGUMENT. 

“Sound,” said the school- 
master, “is what you hear. 
For instance, yon can not 
feel a sound.” 

“Oh yes, you can,” said 
a smart boy. 

* Johnny Wilson,” retorted 
the pedagogue, “‘ how do you 
make thatout? Whatsound 
can you feel?” 

“A sound thrashing,” 
quickly replied the smart 
boy. 


* Correct,” said the school- 
master. ‘“‘Come up.” 

And that smart boy felt 
and simarted. 


the wall on some one else’s. 








A BOON TO THE NEW ENGLAND HOUSEWIFE. 


PATENT SELF-PROPELLING 





300K-HoLpER, SuPPORTER, AND 
Pait-HoL_pER COMBINED. 
































NEW ENGLAND MAIDEN’S BEST FRIEND. 
New Patent ATTACHMENT FOR Boox-Rest. 


he’s so’thing to the MacHenrys o’ Dumfries. Hoveer, he doesna spell the name 


richt.’ 
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The growing custom of 
putting the choir at the pul- 
pit end of the church has the 
very serious drawback that it 
prevents a man from turning 
round and looking up at the 
organ in a critical manner 
just before the contribution 

OX approaches his pew. 

——@——__—_— 


Tommy came home from 
school, and handed to his fa- 
ther the teacher’s report on 
his eee during the 
month. 

“This is very unsatisfac- 
tory, Tom; you've a very 
small number of good marks. 
I'm not at all pleased with it.” 

“TI told the teacher you 
wouldn’t be, but he wouldn’t 
alter it.” 

—_——_—_———— 

Why is Gibraltar one of the 
most wonderful places in the 
world ?—Becauee it’s always 
on the rock, but pever moves. 

Gpnevatdiidneanes 


A Jury or Twerve—The 
months: they all try us. 
ae I, eR 


ForerrruLness.—A young 
and thrifty couple recently 
married, and as they did not 
intend to waste money upon 
a honey-moon, they repaired 
upon the evening of their 
nuptials to the new house 
which had been furnished 
with every luxury and con- 
venience, even to the knives 
and forks. When they rose 
next morning, it was discov- 
ered that they had forgotten 
to provide any thing to e°t 
They had to breakfast upon 


love, 
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CHEEK. 


Parronizinc Frienp. “I say, Varnisa, give me a nice Sketch, and I'll have it framed and hung in my 
use.” 











THE POPULAR AMERICAN MALADY. 
NeEiGHBOR (to friend waiting for the train). ‘Going to leave us, eh?” 
FRIEND (with trembling voice and chilly manner). ‘“‘\Ye—ye—yes. This is the fifth fever and ague place 


Artist. “I say, Threadneedle, give me ten yards of nice Cloth, and I'll have a Suit of Clothes made, and I've lived in this ye—ye—year. The malaria and dampness are enough to give ducks the shakes.” 


wear them.” 














Suprtement, DecemBer 29; 1877.] 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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MY LGADY’S MONEY: 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG GIRL, 


RELATED BY 


WILKIE COLLINS. 





PERSONS OF THE STORY. 


WOMEN. 
Lapy Lyprarp (Widow of Lord Lydiard). 
Isavet Mitier (her adopted Daughter). 
Miss Pinx (of South Morden). 
Tux Hon. Mrs. Deumsiapx (Sister of the Hon. Alfred 
Hardyman). 
MEN. 


Tur Hon. Atrrep HarpyMan (of the Stud Farm), 

Ma, Feuix Sweetsre (Lady Lydiard’s Nephew). 

Rosrrt Moopy (Lady Lydiarc’s Factotum). 

Mr. Troy (Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 

Op Suanon (in the By-ways of Legal Bohemia), 
ANIMAL, 

Tommir (Lady Lydiard’s Dog). 





PART THE FIRST. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE. 





CHAPTER IL. 


LD Lady Lydiard sat meditating by the fire- 
side, with three letters lying open on her lap. 
Time had discolored the paper and had turned 
the ink to a brownish hue. The letters were all 
addressed to the same person—“ Tue Ricut Hon. 
Lorp Lyprarp”—and were all signed in the same 
way—“ Your affectionate cousin, James Toll- 
midge.” Judged by these specimens of his cor- 
respondence, Mr, Tollmidge must have possessed 


one great merit as a letter-writer—the merit of 


brevity. He will weary nobody’s patience if he 
is allowed to have a hearing. Let him, there- 
fore, be permitted, in his own high-flown way, to 
speak for himself. 

First leter : “My statement, as your lordship 
requests, shall be short and to the point. I was 
doing very well as a portrait painter in the coun- 
try, and I had a wife and children to consider. 
Under these circumstances, if I had been left to 
decide for myself, I should certainly have waited 
until I had saved a little money before I ven- 
tured on the serious expense of taking a house 
and stadio at the west end of London. Your 
lordship, I positively declare, encouraged me to 
try the experiment without waiting. And here I 
am, unknown and unemployed, a helpless artist 
lost in London, with a sick wife and hungry chil- 
dren, and bankruptcy staring me in the face. 
On whose shoulders does this dreadful responsi- 
bility rest ? On your lordship’s !” 

Second letter: “ After a week’s delay, you fa- 
vor me, my lord, with a curt reply. I can be 
equally curt on my side. I indignantly deny that 
I or my wife have ever presumed to use your 
lordship’s name as a means of recommendation 
to sitters without your permission. Some enemy 
has slandered us. I claim as my right to know 
the name of that enemy.” 

Third (and last) letter: “ Another week has 
passed, and not a word of answer has reached 
me from your lordship. It matters little. I 
have employed the interval in making inquiries, 
and I have at last discovered the hostile influence 
which. has estranged you from me. I have been, 
it seems, so unfortunate as to offend Lady Lyd- 
iard (how, I can not imagine); and the all-pow- 
erful influence of this noble lady is now used 
against the struggling artist who is united to you 
by the sacred ties of kindred. Be it so. I can 
fight my way upward, my lord, as other men 
have done before me. A day may yet come 
when the throng of carriages waiting at the door 
of the fashionable portrait painter will include 
her ladyship’s vehicle, and bring me the tardy 
expression of her ladyship’s regret. I refer you, 
imy Lord Lydiard, to that day !” 


Having read Mr. Tollmidge’s formidable asser- 
tions relating to herself for the second time, 
Lady Lydiard’s meditations came to an abrupt 
end. She rose, took the letters in both hands to 
tear them up, hesitated, and threw them back 
into the cabinet drawer in which she had discov- 
ered them, among other papers that had not been 
arranged since Lord Lydiard’s death. 

“The idiot!” said her ladyship, thinking of 
Mr. Tollmidge. “I never even heard of him in 
my husband’s lifetime ; I never even knew that 
he was really related to Lord Lydiard, till I 
found his letters. What is to be done next?” 

She looked, as she put that question to her- 
self, at an open newspaper thrown on the table, 
which announced the death of “ that accomplish- 
ed artist Mr. Tollmidge, related, it is said, to 
the late well-known connoisseur, Lord Lydiard.” 
In the next sentence the writer of the obituary 
notice deplored the destitute condition of Mrs. 
Tollmidge and her children, “ thrown helpless on 
the mercy of the world.” Lady Lydiard stood 
by the table, with her eyes on those lines, and 
saw but too plainly the direction in which they 
pointed-—the direction of her check-book. 

Turning toward the fire-place, she rang the 
bell. “I can do nothing in this matter,” she 
thought to herself, “until I know whether the 
report about Mrs, Tollmidge and her family is to 
be depended on. Has Moody come back ?” she 
asked, when the servant appeared at the door. 
“* Moody” (otherwise her ladyship’s steward) had 
not come back. Lady Lydiard dismissed the 
subject of the artist’s widow from further con- 
sideration until the steward returned, and gave 
her mind to a question of domestic interest which 
lay nearer to her heart. Her favorite dog had 
been ailing for some time past, and no report of 
him had reached her that morning. She opened 
a door near the fire-place, which led, through a 
little corridor hung with rare prints, to her own 
boudoir. “Isabel!” she called out, “how is 
Tommie ?” 





A fresh young voice answered from behind 
the curtain which closed the further end of the 
corridor, “ No better, my lady.” 

A low growl followed the fresh young voice, 
and added (in dog’s language), “ Much worse, my 
lady—much worse !” 

Lady Lydiard closed the door again, with a 
compassionate sigh for Tommie, and walked 
slowly to and fro in her spacious drawing-room, 
waiting for the steward’s return. 

Accurately described, Lord Lydiard’s widow 
was short and fat, and perilously near her sixti- 
eth birthday, But it may be said, without pay- 
ing a compliment, that she looked younger than 
her age by ten years at least. Her complexion 
was of that delicate pink tinge which is some- 
times seen in old women with well-preserved 
constitutions. Her eyes (equally well preserved) 
were of that hard light blue color which wears 
well, and does not wash out when tried by the 
test of tears. Add to this her short nose, her 
plump cheeks that set wrinkles at defiance, her 
white hair dressed in stiff little curls, and, if a 
doll could grow old, Lady Lydiard at sixty would 
have been the living image of that doll, taking 
life easily on its journey downward to the pretti- 
est of tombs, in a burial-ground where the myr- 
tles and roses grew all the year round. 

These being her ladyship’s personal merits, 
impartial history must acknowledge, on the list 
of her defects, a total want of tact and taste in 
her attire. The lapse of time since Lord Lyd- 
iard’s death had left her at liberty to dress as she 
pleased. She arranged her short, clumsy figure 
in colors that were far too bright for a woman of 
her age. Her dresses, badly chosen as to their 
hues, were perhaps not. badly made, but were 
certainly badly worn. Morally, as well as phys- 
ically, it must be said of Lady Lydiard that her 
outward side was her worst side. The anomalies 
of her dress were matched by the anomalies of 
her character. There were moments when she 
felt and spoke as became a lady of rank, and 
there were other moments when she felt and 
spoke as might have become the cook in the 
kitchen. Beneath these superficial inconsist- 
encies, the great heart, the essentially true and 
generous nature of the woman, only waited the 
sufficient occasion to assert themselves. In the 
trivial intercourse of society she was open to rid- 
icule on every side of her. But when a serious 
emergency tried the metal of which she was really 
made, the people who were loudest in laughing 
at her stood aghast, and wondered what had be- 
come of the familiar companion of their every- 
day lives. 

Her ladyship’s promenade had lasted but a 
little while, when a man in black clothing pre- 
sented himself noiselessly at the great door which 
opened on the staircase. Lady Lydiard signed 
to him impatiently to enter the room. 

“T have been expecting you for some time, 
Moody,” she said. “You look tired. Take a 
chair.” 

The man in black bowed respectfully, and took 
his seat. 





CHAPTER II. 


Rosert Moopy was at this time nearly forty 
years of age. He was a shy, quiet, dark person, 
with a pale, closely shaven face, agreeably ani- 
mated by large black eyes set deep in their orbits. 
His mouth was perhaps his best feature: he had 
firm, well-shaped lips, which softened on rare oc- 
casions into a particularly winning smile. The 
whole look of the man, in spite of his habitual 
reserve, declared him to be eminently trustworthy. 
His position in Lady Lydiard’s household was in 
no sense of the menial sort. He acted as her 
almoner and secretary as well as her steward— 
distributed her charities, wrote her letters on busi- 
ness, paid her bills, engaged her servants, stocked 
her wine-cellar, was authorized to borrow books 
from her library, and was served with his meals 
in his own room. His parentage gave him claims 
to these special favors: he was by birth entitled 
to rank as a gentleman. His father had failed 
at a time of commercial panic as a country bank- 
er, had paid a good dividend, and had died in ex- 
ile abroad a broken-hearted man. Robert had 
tried to hold his place in the world, but adverse 
fortune kept him down. Undeserved disaster 
followed him from one employment to another, 
until he abandoned the struggle, bade a last fare- 
well to the pride of other days, and accepted the 
position considerately and delicately offered to 
him in Lady Lydiard’s house. He had now no 
near relations living, and he had never made many 
friends. In the intervals of occupation he led a 
lonely life in his little room. It was a matter of 
secret wonder among the women in the servants’ 
hall, considering his personal advantages and the 
opportunities which must surely have been thrown 
in his way, that he had never tempted fortune in 
the character of a married man. Robert Moody 
entered into no explanations on that subject. In 
his own sad and quiet way he continued to lead 
his own sad and quiet life. The women all fail- 
ing, from the handsome housekeeper downward, 
to make the smallest impression on him, consoled 
themselves by prophetic visions of his future re- 
lations with the sex, and predicted vindictively 
that “his time would come.” 

“Well,” said Lady Lydiard, “and what have 
you done ?” 

“Your ladyship seemed to be anxious about 
the dog,” Moody answered, in the low tone which 
was habitual to him. “I went first to the veter- 
inary surgeon. He has been called away into 
the country; and—” 

Lady Lydiard waved away the conclusion of 
the sentence with her hand. “ Never mind the 
surgeon. We must find somebody else. Where 
did you go next ?” 

“To your ladyship’s lawyer. Mr. Troy wished 
me to say that he will have the pleasure of wait- 
ing on you—” 

“Pass over the lawyer, Moody. I want to 





know about the painter’s widow. Is it true that 
Mrs. Tollmidge and her family are left in helpless 
poverty ?” 

“Not quite true, my lady. I have seen the 
clergyman of the parish, who takes an interest 
in the case—” 

Lady Lydiard interrupted her steward for the 
third time. “ You have not mentioned my name ?” 
she asked, sharply. 

“Certainly not, my lady. I followed my in- 
structions, and described you as a benevolent per- 
son in search of cases of real distress. It is quite 
true that Mr. Tollmidge has died, leaving nothing 
to his family. But the widow has a little income 
of seventy pounds in her own right.” 

“Ts that enough to live on, Moody ?” her lady- 
ship asked. 

“Enough, in this case, for the widow and her 
daughter,” Moody answered. “The difficulty is 
to pay the few debts left standing, and to start 
the two sons in life. They are reported to be 
steady lads; and the family is much respected in 
the neighborhood. The clergyman proposes to 
get a few influential names to begin with, and to 
start a subscription.” 

“No subscription!” protested Lady Lydiard. 
“Mr. Tollmidge was Lord Lydiard’s cousin, and 
Mrs. Tollmidge is related to his lordship by mar- 
riage. It would be degrading to my husband's 
memory to have the begging-box sent round for 
his relations, no matter how distant they may be. 
Cousins !” exclaimed her ladyship, suddenly de- 
scending from the lofty ranges of sentiment to 
the low. “I hate the very name of them! A 
person who is near enough to me to be my rela- 
tion and far enough off from me to be my sweet- 
heart is a double-faced sort of person that I don’t 
like. Let’s get back to the widow and her sons. 
How much do they want?” 

“A subscription of five hundred pounds, my 
lady, would provide for every thing—if it could 
only be collected.” 

“It shall be collected, Moody! I will pay the 
subscription out of my own purse.” Having as- 
serted herself in those noble terms, she spoiled 
the effect of her own outburst of generosity by 
dropping to the sordid view of the subject in her 
next sentence. “Five hundred pounds is a good 
bit of money, though ; isn’t it, Moody ?” 

“Tt is indeed, my lady.” Rich and generous 
as he knew his mistress to be, her proposal to 
pay the whole subscription took the steward by 
surprise. Lady Lydiard’s quick perception in- 
stantly detected what was passing in his mind. 

“You don’t quite understand my position in 
this matter,” she said. “ When I read the news- 
paper notice of Mr. Tollmidge’s death, I search- 
ed among his lordship’s papers to see if they 
really were related. I discovered some letters 
from Mr. Tollmidge, which showed me that he 
and Lord Lydiard were cousins. One of those 
letters contains some very painful statements, re- 
flecting most untruly and unjustly on my conduct 
—lies, in short,” *her ladyship burst out, losing 
her dignity, as usual. “ Lies, Moody, for which 
Mr. Tollmidge deserved to be horsewhipped. I 
would have done it myself if his lordship had 
told me at the time. No matter; it’s useless to 
dwell on the thing now,” she continued, ascend- 
ing again to the forms of expression which be- 
came a lady of rank. “This unhappy man has 
done me a gross injustice; my motives may be 
seriously misjudged if I appear personally in 
communicating with his family. If I relieve 
them anonymously in their present trouble, I 
spare them the exposure of a public subscrip- 
tion; and I do what I believe his lordship would 
have done himself if he had lived. My desk is 
on the other table. Bring it here, Moody, and 
let me return good for evil, while 'm in the 
humor for it.” 

Moody obeyed in silence. Lady Lydiard wrote 
a check. 

“Take that to the banker’s, and bring back a 
five-hundred-pound note,” she said. “I'll inclose 
it to the clergyman as coming from ‘an unknown 
friend.’ And be quick about it. I am only a 
fallible mortal, Moody. Don’t leave me time 
enough to take the stingy view of five hundred 
pounds.” 

Moody went out with the check. No delay was 
to be apprehended in obtaining the money; the 
banking house was hard by, in St. James’s Street. 
Left alone, Lady Lydiard decided on occupying 
her mind in the generous direction by composing 
her anonymous letter to the clergyman. She had 
just taken a sheet of note-paper from her desk, 
when a servant appeared at the door, announcing 
a visitor— 

“ Mr, Felix Sweetsir.” 





CHAPTER III. 

“My nephew!” Lady Lydiard exclaimed, in a 
tone which expressed, astonishment, but certainly 
not pleasure as well. “How many years is it 
since you and I last met?” she asked, in her ab- 
ruptly straightforward way, as Mr. Felix Sweetsir 
approached her writing-table. 

The visitor was not a person easily discour- 
aged. He took Lady Lydiard’s hand, and kissed 
it with easy grace. A shadeé of irony was in his 
manner, agreeably relieved by a playful flash of 
tenderness. 

“Years, my dear aunt?” he said. “Look in 
your glass, and you will see that time has stood 
still since we met last. How wonderfully well 
you wear! When shall we celebrate the appear- 
ance of your first wrinkle? Iam too old; I shall 
never live to see it.” 

He took an easy-chair, uninvited, placed him- 
self close at his aunt’s side, and ran his eye over 
her ill-chosen dress with an air of satirical admi- 
ration. ‘“ How perfectly successful!” he said, 
with his well-bred insolence. ‘“ What a chaste 
gayety of color!” 

“What do you want?” asked her ladyship, 
not in the least softened by the compliment. 

“T want to pay my respects to my dear aunt,” 








Felix answered, perfectly impenetrable to his un- 
gracious reception, and perfectly comfortable in 
@ spacious arm-chair. 

No pen-and-ink portrait need surely be drawn 
of Felix Sweetsir—he is too well-known a pic- 
ture in society. The little lithe man, with his 
bright, restless eyes, and his long iron gray hair 
falling in curls to his shoulders; his airy step 
and his cordial manner; his uncertain age, his 
innumerable accomplishments, and his unbound- 
ed popularity—is he not familiar every where and 
welcome every where? How gratefully he re- 
ceives, how prodigally he repays, the cordial ap- 
preciation of an admiring world! Every man he 
knows is a “charming fellow;” every woman 
he sees is “sweetly pretty.” What picnics he 
gives on the banks of the Thames in the summer 
season! What a well-earned little income he de- 
rives from the whist table! What an inestima- 
ble actor he is at private theatricals of all sorts 
(weddings included)! Did you never read Sweet- 
sir’s novel, dashed off in the intervals of curative 
perspiration at a German bath? Then you don’t 
know what brilliant fiction really is. He has nev- 
er written a second work; he does every thing, 
and only does it once. One song—the despair 
of professional composers. One picture—just to 
show how easily a gentleman can take up an art 
and drop it again. A really multiform man, with 
all the graces and all the accomplishments scin- 
tillating perpetually at his fingers’ ends. If these 
poor pages have achieved nothing else, they have 
done a service to persons not in society by pre- 
senting them to Sweetsir. In his gracious com- 
pany the narrative brightens, and writer and 
reader (catching reflected brilliancy) understand 
each other at last, thanks to Sweetsir. 

“Well,” said Lady Lydiard, “now you are 
here, what have you got to say for yourself? 
You have been abroad, of course? Where?” 

“ Principally at Paris, my dear aunt. The only 
place that is fit to live in—for this excellent rea 
son, that the French are the only people who 
know how to make the most of life. One has 
relations and friends in England ; and every now 
and then one returns to London—” 

“When one has spent all one’s money in 
Paris,” her ladyship interposed. “That's what 
you were going to say, isn’t it?” 

Felix submitted to the interruption with his 
delightful good humor. 

“ What a bright creature you are!” he exclaim- 
ed. “What would I not give for your flow of 
spirits! Yes; one does spend money in Paris, 
as you say. The clubs, the stock exchange, the 
race-course: you try your luck here, there, and 
every where; and you lose and win, win and 
lose, and you haven’t a dull day to complain of.” 
He paused, his smile died away, he looked in- 
quiringly at Lady Lydiard. “ What a wonderful 
existence yours must be!” he resumed. “The 
everlasting question with your needy fellow- 
creatures, ‘Where am I to get money ?” is a ques- 
tion that has never passed your lips. Enviable 
woman!” He paused once more, surprised and 
puzzled this time. “What is the matter, my dear 
aunt? You seem to be suffering under some 
uneasiness.” 

“T am suffering under your conversation,” her 
ladyship answered, sharply. “Money is a sore 
subject with me just now,” she went on, with her 
eyes on her nephew, watching the effect of what 
she said. “I have spent five hundred pounds 
this morning with a scrape of my pen. And 
only a week since I yielded to temptation, and 
made an addition to my picture-gallery.” She 
looked, as she said those words, toward an arch- 
way at the further end of the room, closed by 
curtains of purple velvet. “I really tremble 
when I think of what that one picture cost me 
before I could call it mine. A landscape by 
Hobbema ; and the National Gallery bidding 
against me. Never mind!” she concluded, con- 
soling herself, as usual, with considerations that 
were beneath her. ‘“‘Hobbema will sell at my 
death for a bigger price than I gave for him— 
that’s one comfort!’ She looked again at Felix ; 
a smile of mischievous satisfaction began to show 
itself in her face. “Any thing wrong with your 
watch’ chain ?” she asked. 

Felix, absently playing with his watch chain, 
started as if his aunt had suddenly awakened 
him. While Lady Lydiard had been speaking 
his vivacity had subsided little by little, and had 
left him looking so serious and so old that his 
most intimate friend would hardly have known 
him again. Roused by the sudden question that 
had been put to him, he seemed to be casting 
about in his. mind in search of the first excuse 
for his silence that might turn up. “I was won- 
dering,” he began, “‘ why I miss something when 
I look round this beautiful room; something fa- 
miliar, you know, that I fully expected to find 
here.” 

“Tommie ?” suggested Lady Lydiard, still 
watching her nephew as maliciously as ever. 

“That’s it!” cried Felix, seizing his excuse, 
and rallying his spirits. “Why don’t I hear 
Tommie snarling behind me? why don’t I feel 
Tommie’s teeth in my trousers ?” 

The smile vanished from Lady Lydiard’s face ; 
the tone taken by her nephew in speaking of her 
dog was disrespectful in the extreme. She show- 
ed him plainly that she disapproved of it. Felix 
went on, nevertheless, impenetrable to reproof of 
the silent sort. “Dear little Tommie! So de- 
lightfully fat; and such an infernal temper! I 
don’t know whether I hate him or love him 
Where is he ?” 

“Til in bed,” answered her ladyship, with a 
gravity which startled even Felix himself. “I 
wish to speak to you about Tommie. You know 
every body. Do you know of a good dog-doctor ? 
The person I have employed so far doesn’t at al! 
satisfy me.” 

“ Professional person ?” inquired Felix. 

“Var 

“ All humbugs, my dear aunt. The worse the 
dog gets the bigger the bill grows, don’t you 
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see? I have got the man for you—a gentleman. 
Knows more about horses and dogs than all the 
veterinary surgeons put together. We met in 
the boat yesterday crossing the Channel. You 
know him by name, of course, Lord Rother- 
field’s youngest son, Alfred Hardyman.” 

“The owner of the stud farm? The man who 
has bred the famous race-horses ?” cried Lady 
Lydiard. “My dear Felix, how can I presume 
to trouble such a great personage about my 
dog?” 

Felix burst into his genial laugh. “ Never was 
modesty more wofully out of place,” he rejoined. 
“Hardyman is dying to be presented to your 
ladyship. He has heard, like every body, of the 
magnificent decorations of this house, and he is 
longing to see them. His chambers are close by, 
in Pall Mall. If he is at home we will have him 
here in five minutes. Perhaps I had better see 
the dog first ?” 

Lady Lydiard shook her head. “Isabel says 
he had better not be disturbed,” she answered. 
“Tsabel understands him better than any body.” 

Felix lifted his lively eyebrows with a mixed 
expression of curiosity and surprise. ‘“ Who is 
Isabel ?” 

Lady Lydiard was vexed with herself for care- 
lessly mentioning Isabel’s name in her nephew’s 
presence. Felix was not the sort of person whom 
she was desirous of admitting to her confidence 
in domestic matters. “Isabel is an addition to 
my household since you were here last,” she an- 
swered, shortly. 

“Young and pretty?” inquired Felix. “Ah! 
you look serious, and you don’t answer me. 
Young and pretty evidently. Which may I see 
first, the addition to your household or the addi- 
tion to your picture-gallery? You look at the 
picture-gallery—I am answered again.” He rose 
to approach the archway, and stepped at his first 
step forward. “A sweet girl is a dreadful re- 
sponsibility, aunt,” he resumed, with an ironical 
assumption of gravity. “Do you know, I shouldn’t 
be surprised if Isabel, in the long-run, cost you 
more than Hobbema. Who is this at the door ?” 

The person at the door was Robert Moody, re- 
turned from the bank. Mr. Felix Sweetsir, being 
near-sighted, was obliged to fit his eyeglass in po- 
sition before he could recogn’ze the prime minis- 
ter of Lady Lydiard’s household. 

“Ha! our worthy Moody. How well he wears! 
Not a gray hair on his head—and look at mine! 
What dye do you use, Moody? If he had my 
open disposition he would tell. As it is, he looks 
unutterable things, and holds his tongue. Ah! 
if I could only have held my tongue—when I was 
in the diplomatic service, you know—what a po- 
sition I might have occupied by this time! Don’t 
let me interrupt you, Moody, if you have any 
thing to say to Ludy Lydiard.” 

Having «acknowledged Mr. Sweetsir’s lively 
greeting by a formal bow, and a grave look of 
wonder which respectfully repelled that vivacious 
gentleman’s flow of humor, Moody turned toward 
his mistress. 

“Have you got the bank-note?” asked her 
ladyship. 

Moody laid the bank-note on the table. 

“ Am I in the way?” inquired Felix. 

“No,” said his aunt. “I have a letter to write ; 
it won’t occupy me for more than a few minutes. 
You can stay here, or go and look at the Hobbe- 
ma, which you please.” 

Felix made a second sauntering attempt to 
reach the picture-galiery. Arrived within a few 
steps of the entrance, he stopped again, attracted 
by an open cabinet of Italian workmanship filled 
with rare old china. Being nothing if not a cul- 
tivated amateur, Mr. Sweetsir paused to pay his 
passing tribute of admiration before the contents 
of the cabinet. “Charming! charming!” he said 
to himself, with his head twisted appreciatively a 
little on one side. Lady Lydiard and Moody left 
him in undisturbed enjoyment of the china, and 
went on with the business of the bank-note. 

“Ought we to take the number of the note, 
in case of accident ?” asked her ladyship. 

Moody produced a slip of paper from his waist- 
coat pocket. “I took the number, my lady, at 
the bank.” 

“Very well. You keepit. WhileI am writing 
my letter, suppose you direct the envelope. What 
is the clergyman’s name ?” 

Moody mentioned the name and directed the 
envelope. Felix, happening to look round at Lady 
Lydiard and the steward while they were both en- 
gaged in writing, returned suddenly to the table 
as if he had been struck by a new idea, 

“Is there a third pen?” he asked. “Why 
shouldn’t I write a line at once to Hardyman, 
aunt? The sooner you have his opinion about 
Tommie, the better—don’t you think so?” 

Lady Lydiard pointed to the pen-tray, with a 
smile. To show consideration for her dog was to 
seize irresistibly on the high-road to her favor. 
Felix set to work on his letter, in a large scram- 
bling handwriting, with plenty of ink and a noisy 
pen. “I declare we are like clerks in an office,” 
he remarked, in his cheery way. “ All with our 
noses to the paper, writing as if we lived by it! 
Here, Moody, let one of the servants take this at 
once to Mr. Hardyman’s.” 

The messenger was dispatched. Robert re- 
turned, and waited near his mistress, with the 
directed envelope in his hand. Felix sauntered 
back slowly toward the picture-gallery for the 
third time, Im a moment more Lady Lydiard 
finished her letter, and folded up the bank-note 
in it. She had just taken the directed envelope 
from Moody, and had just placed the letter inside 
it, when a scream from the inner room, in which 
Isabel was nursing the sick dog, startled every 
body. “My lady! my lady!” cried the girl, 
distractedly, “Tommie is in a fit! Tommie is 
dying !” 

Lady Lydiard dropped the unclosed envelope 
on the table, and ran—yes, short as she was and 
fat as she was, ran—into the inner room. The 
two men, left together, looked at each other. 





“ Moody,” said Felix, in his lazily cynical way, 
“do you think if you or I were in a fit that her 
ladyship would run? Bah! these are the things 
that shake one’s faith in human nature. [ feel 
infernally seedy. That cursed Channel passage 
—I tremble in my inmost stomach when I think 
of it, Get me something, Moody,” 

“What shall I send you, Sir?” Moody asked, 
coldly. 

“Some dry Curacoa and a biscuit. And let it 
be brought to me in the picture-gallery. Damn 
the dog! I'll go and look at Hobbema,” 

This time he sueceeded in reaching the arch- 
way, and disappeared behind the curtains of the 
picture-gallery. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Lert alone in the drawing-room, Moody looked 
at the unfastened envelope on the table. 

Considering the value of the inclosure, might 
he feel justified in wetting the gum and securing 
the envelope for safety’s sake? After thinking 
it over, Moody decided that he was not justified 
in meddling with the letter. On reflection, her 
ladyship might have changes to make in it, or 
might have a postscript to add to what she had 
already written. Apart, too, from these consid- 
erations, was it reasonable to act as if Lady Lyd- 
iard’s house was a hotel, perpetually open to the 
intrusion of strangers? Objects worth twice five 
hundred pounds in the aggregate were scattered 
about on the tables and in the unlocked cabinets 
all round him. Moody withdrew, without further 
hesitation, to order the light restoratiyes pre- 
scribed for himself by Mr. Sweetsir. The un- 
closed letter reposed in its place on the table, 

The footman who took the Curacgoa into the 
picture-gallery found Felix recumbent on a sofa 
—to all appearance so completely absorbed in 
the Hobbema that he was quite unable to look 
at any thing else. 

He took the Curagoa mechanically, drained the 
glass at a draught, and held it out to be filled for 
the second time. ‘Don’t interrupt me,” he said, 
peevishly, catching the servant in the act of star- 
ing at him. ‘Put down the bottle and go!” 
Forbidden to look at Mr. Sweetsir, the man’s 
eyes as he left the gallery turned wonderingly 
toward the famous landscape. And what did he 
see? He saw one towering big cloud in the sky 
that threatened rain, two withered mahogany- 
colored trees sorely in want of rain, a muddy 
road greatly the worse for rain, and a vagabond 
boy running home who was afraid of the rain. 
That was the picture, to the footman’s eye. He 
took a gloomy view of the state of Mr. Sweetsir’s 
brains on his return to the servants’ hall. “A 
slate loose, poor devil!” That was the footman’s 
report of the brilliant Felix. 

An interval of some minutes elapsed, and at 
last the silence in the picture-gallery was broken 
by voices penetrating into it from the drawing- 
room. Felix rose to a sitting position on the 
sofa. He had recognized the voice of Alfred 
Hardyman saying, “ Don’t disturb Lady Lydiard,” 
and the voice of Moody answering, “I will just 
knock at the door of her ladyship’s room, Sir ; 
you will find Mr. Sweetsir in the picture-gallery.” 

The curtains over the archway parted, and dis- 
closed the figure of a tall lean man, with a close- 
ly cropped head set a little stiffly on his shoulders. 
The immovable gravity of face and manner which 
every Englishman seems to acquire who lives con- 
stantly in the society of horses, was the gravity 
which this gentleman displayed as he entered the 
picture-gallery. He was a finely made, sinewy 
man, with clearly cut, regular features. If he 
had not been affected with horses on the brain, 
he would doubtless have been personally popular 
with the women. s it was, the serene and hip- 
pic gloom of the handsome horse-breeder daunt- 
ed the daughters of Eve, and they failed to make 
up their minds about the exact value of him, so- 
cially considered. Alfred Hardyman was, never- 
theless, a remarkable man in his way, He had 
been offered the customary alternatives submitted 
to the younger sons of the nobility—the Church 
or the diplomatic service—and had refused the 
one and the other. “I like horses,” he said, 
“and I mean to get my living out of them. Don’t 
talk to me about my position in the world. Talk 
to my eldest brother, who gets the money and the 
title.” Starting in life with these sensible views, 
and with a small capital of five thousand pounds, 
Hardyman took his own place in the sphere that 
was fitted for him. At the period of this narra- 
tive he was already a rich man, and one of the 
greatest authorities on horse-breeding in England. 
His prosperity made no change in him. He was 
always the same grave, quiet, obstinately resolute 
man, true to the few friends whom he admitted 
to his intimacy, and sincere to a fault in the ex- 
pression of his feelings among persons whom he 
distrusted or disliked. As he entered the picture- 
gallery, and paused for a moment looking at Fe- 
lix on the sofa, his large, cold, steady gray eyes 
rested on the little man with an indifference that 
just verged on contempt. Felix, on the other 
hand, sprang to his feet with alert politeness, and 
greeted his friend with exuberant cordiality. 

“Dear old boy! This is so good of you,” he 
began. “TI feel it; I do assure you I feel it!” 

“You needn’t trouble yourself to feel it,” was 
the quietly ungracious answer. ‘Lady Lydiard 
brings me here. I come to see the house—and 
the dog.” He looked round the gallery in his 
gravely attentive way. “I don’t understand pic- 
tures,” he remarked, resignedly. “I shall go 
back to the drawing-room.” 

After a moment’s consideration, Felix followed 
him into the drawing-room, with the air of a man 
who was determined not to be repelled. 

“Well?” asked Hardyman. “ What is it?” 

*“ About that matter ?” Felix said, inquiringly. 

“ What matter ?” 

“Oh, you know. Will next week do?” 

“Next week won't do.” 

Mr. Felix Sweetsir cast one look at his friend. 





His friend was. too intently oceupied with the dec- 
orations of the drawing-room to notiee the look. 

“ Will to-morrow do ?” Felix resumed, after an 
interval, 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what time ?” 

“ Between twelve and one in the afternoon.” 

“Between twelve and one in the afternoon,” 
Felix repeated: He looked again at Hardyman, 
and took his hat, “Make my apologies to my 
aunt,” he said. “ You must tiedlide yourself to 
her ladyship. I can’t wait here any longer.” He 
walked out of the room, having deliberately re- 
turned the contemptuous indifference of Hardy- 
man by a similar indifference on his own side at 


rting. 

Left by himself, Hardyman took a chair and 
glanced at the door which led into the boudoir. 
The steward had knocked at that. door, had dis- 
appeared through it, and had not appeared again. 
How much longer was Lady Lydiard’s visitor to 
be left unnoticed in Lady Lydiard’s house ? 

As the question 2 po through his mind the 
boudoir door open For once in his life, Alfred 
Hardyman’s composure deserted him, He start- 
ed to his feet, like an ordinary mortal taken com- 
pletely by surprise, 

Instead of Mr, Moody, instead of Lady Lydiard, 
there appeared in the open doorway a young 
woman in a state of embarrassment, who actual- 
ly quickened the beat of Mr. Hardyman’s heart 
the moment he set eyes on her. Was the person 
who produced this amazing impression at first 
sight a person of importance? Nothing of the 
sort, She was only “ Isabel,” surnamed “ Miller.” 
Even her name had nothing in it. Only “Isabel 
Miller !” 

Had she any pretensions to distinction in vir- 
tue of her personal appearance ? 

It is not easy to answer the question, The 
women (let us put the worst judges first), had long 
since discovered that she wanted that indispensa- 
ble elegance of figure which is derived from slim- 
ness of waist and length of limb, The men (who 
were better acquainted with the subject) looked 
at her figure from their point of view, and find- 
ing it essentially embraceable, asked for nothing 
more, It might have been her bright complexion, 
or it might have been the bold lustre of her eyes 
(as the women considered it), that dazzled the 
lords of creation generally, and made them all 
alike incompetent to discover her faults. Still, 
she had compensating attractions which no sever- 
ity of criticism could dispute. Her smile, begin- 
ning at her lips, flowed brightly and instantly 
over her whole face. A delicious atmosphere of 
health, freshness, and good humor seemed to ra- 
diate from her wherever she went and whatever 
she did. For the rest, her brown hair grew low 
over her broad white forehead, and was topped 
by a neat little lace cap with ribbons of a violet 
color, A plain collar and plain cuffs encircled 
her smooth round neck and her plump, dimpled 
hands. Her merino dress, covering but not hid- 
ing the charming outline of her bosom, matched 
the color of her cap ribbons, and was brightened 
by a white muslin apron coquettishly trimmed 
about the pockets, a gift from Lady Lydiard. 
Blushing and smiling, she let the door fall to be- 
hind her, and shyly approaching the stranger, 
said to him, in her small, clear voice, “If you 
please, Sir, are you Mr. Hardyman ?” 

The gravity of the great horse-breeder deserted 
him at her first question. He smiled as he ac- 
knowledged that he was “ Mr, Hardyman”—he 
smiled as he offered her a chair. 

“No, thank you, Sir,” she said, with a quaintly 
pretty inclination of her head. “I am only sent 
here to make her ladyship’s apologies, She has 
put the poor dear dog into a warm bath, and she 
can’t leave him, And Mr. Moody can’t come in- 
stead of me, because I was too frightened to be 
of any use, and so he had to hold the dog. That’s 
all. We are very anxious, Sir, to know if the 
warm bath is the right thing, Please come into 
the room and tell us.” 

She led the way back to the door. Hardyman, 
naturally enough, was slow to follow her. When 
a man is fascinated by the charm of youth and 
beauty he is in no hurry to transfer his attention 
to a sick animal in a bath. Hardyman seized on 
the first excuse that he could devise for keeping 
Isabel to himself—that is to say, for keeping her 
in the drawing-room. 

“T think I shall be better able to help you,” he 
said, “if you will tell me something about the 
dog first.” 

Even his accent in speaking had altered to a 
certain degree. The quiet, dreary monotone in 
which he habitually spoke quickened a little un- 
der his present excitement. As for Isabel, she 
was too deeply interested in Tommie’s welfare to 
suspect that she was being made the victim of a 
stratagem. She left the door and returned to 
Hardyman with eager eyes. “What can I tell 
you, Sir ?” she asked, innocently. 

Hardyman pressed his advantage without 
mercy. 

“You can tell me what sort of dog he is ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“ How old he is?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“What his name is?—what his temper is ?— 
what his illness is ?—what diseases his father 
and mother had ?—what—” 

Isabel’s head began to turn giddy. “ One thing 
at a time, Sir!” she interposed, with a gesture of 
entreaty. “The dog sleeps on my bed, and I had 
a bad night with him, he disturbed me so, and I 
am afraid I am very stupid this morning. His 
name is Tommie. We are obliged to call him by 
it, because he won’t answer to any other than the 
name he had when my lady bought him. But 
we spell it with an ‘ie’ at the end, which makes 
it less vulgar than Tommy with a ‘y.’ I am very 
sorry, Sir, I forget what else you wanted to 
know. Please to come in here, and my lady 
will tell you every thing.” 

She tried to get back to the door of the bou- 


doir. Hardyman, feasting his eyes on the pretty, 
changeful face that looked up at him with such 
innocent confidence in his authority, drew her 
away again from the door by the one means at 
his disposal, He returned to his questions about 
Tommie, 

‘ 55 Wait a little, please. What sort of a dog is 

e 9” 


Isabel turned back again from the door. To 
describe Tommie was a labor of love. “ He is 
the most beautiful dog in the world!” the girl 
began, with kindling eyes. “He has the most 
exquisite white curly hair and two light brown 
patches on his back, and, oh! such lovely dark 
eyes! They call him a Seotch terrier, When 
he is well his appetite is truly wonderful—noth- 
ing comes amiss. to him, Sir, from paté de foie 
gras to potatoes. He has his enemies, poor dear, 
though you wouldn’t think it, People who won’t 
put up with being bitten by him (what shocking 
tempers one does meet with, to be sure !) call him 
a mongrel. Isn’t ita shame? Please come in 
and see him, Sir; my lady will be tired of wait- 
ing.” 

Another journey to the door followed those 
words, checked instantly by a serious objection. 

“Stop a minute! You must tell me what his 
temper is, or I can do nothing for him.” 

Isabel returned once more, feeling that it was 
really serious this time. Her gravity was even 
more charming than her gayety, As she lifted 
her face to him, with large, solemn eyes, express- 
ive of her sense of responsibility, Hardyman 
would have given every horse in his stables to 
have had the privilege of taking her in his arms 
and kissing her. 

“Tommie has the temper of an angel with the 
people he likes,” she said. “ When he bites, it 

enerally means that he objects to strangers 

e loves my lady, and he loves Mr. Moody, and 
he loves me, and—and I think that’s all. This 
way, Sir, if you please; I am sure I heard my 
lady call.” 

“No,” said Hardyman, in his immovably obsti- 
nate way. ‘Nobody called. About this dog’s 
temper? Doesn’t he take to any strangers ? 
What sort of people does he bite in general ?” 

Isabel’s pretty lips began to curl upward at 
the corners in a quaint smile, Hardyman’s last 
imbecile question had opened her eyes to the true 
state of the case. Still, Tommie’s future was in 
this strange gentleman’s hands; she felt bound 
to consider that. And, moreover, it was no ev- 
ery-day event in Isabel’s experience to fascinate 
a famous personage, who was also a magnificent 
and perfectly dressed man. She ran the risk of 
wasting another minute or two, and went on with 
the memoirs of Tommie. 

“T must own, Sir,” she resumed, “ that he be- 
haves a little ungratefully—even to strangers 
who take an interest in him. When he gets lost 
in the streets (which is very often), he sits down 
on the pavement and howls till he collects a 
pitying crowd round him; and when they try to 
read his name and address on his collar he snaps 
at them. The servants generally find him and 
bring him back; and as soon as he gets home 
he turns round on the door-step and snaps at the 
servants, I think it must be his fun. You 
should see him sitting up in his chair at dinner- 
time, waiting to be helped, with his fore-paws on 
the edge of the table, like the hands of a gentle- 
man at a public dinner making a speech. But, 
oh !” cried Isabel, checking herself, with the tears 
in her eyes, “how can I talk of him in this way 
when he is so dreadfully ill! Some of them say 
it’s bronchitis, and some say it’s his liver. Only 
yesterday I took him to the front-door to give 
him a little air, and he stood still on the pave- 
ment, quite stupefied. For the first time in his 
life he snapped at nobody who went by; and, 
oh, dear, he hadn’t even the heart to smell a 
lamp-post !” 

Isabel had barely stated this last afflicting cir- 
cumstance when the memoirs of Tommie were 
suddenly cut short by the voice of Lady Lydiard 
—really calling this time—from the inner room. 

“Tsabel! Isabel!” cried her ladyship, “ what 
are you about ?” 

Isabel ran to the door of the boudoir and threw 
it open. “Goin, Sir! Pray go in!” she said. 

“ Without you?” Hardyman asked. 

“T will follow you, Sir. I have something to 
do for her ladyship first.” 

She still held the door open, and pointed en- 
treatingly to the passage which led to the bou- 
doir, “Ishall be blamed, Sir,” she said, “if you 
don’t go in.” 

This statement of the case left Hardyman no 
alternative. He presented himself to Lady Lyd- 
iard without another moment of delay. 

Having closed the drawing-room door on him, 
Isabel waited a little, absorbed in her own 
thoughts. 

She was now perfectly well aware of the effect 
which she had produced on Hardyman. Her 
vanity, it is not to be denied, was flattered by his 
admiration—he was so grand and so tall, and he 
had such fine large eyes. The girl looked pret- 
tier than ever as she stood with her head down 
and her color heightened, smiling to herself. A 
clock on the chimney-piece striking the half hour 
roused her, She cast one look at the glass as 
she it, and went to the table at which 
Lady Lydiard had been writing. 

Methodical Mr. Moody, in submitting to be em- 
ployed as bath attendant upon Tommie, had not 
forgotten the interests of his mistress. He re- 
minded her ladyship that she had left her letter, 
with a bank-note inclosed in it, unsealed. Ab- 
sorbed in the dog, Lady Lydiard answered, “Isa- 
bel is doing nothing, let Isabel seal it. Show 
Mr, Hardyman in here,” she continued, turning 
to Isabel, “and then seal a letter of mine which 
you will find on the table.” “And when you have 
sealed it,” careful Mr. Moody added, “ put it back 
on the table; I will take charge of it when her 
ladyship has done with me.” 

Such were the special instructions which now 
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detained Isabel in the drawing-room. She lit the 
taper, and closed and sealed the open envelope, 
without feeling curiosity enough even to look at 
the address. Mr. Hardyman was the uppermost 
subject in her thoughts. Leaving the sealed let- 
ter on the table, she returned to the fire-place, 
and studied her own charming face attentively 
in the looking-glass. The time passed, and Is- 
abel’s reflection was still the subject of Isabel’s 
contemplation, “He must see many beautiful 
ladies,” she thought, veering backward and for- 
ward between pride and humility. “I wonder 
what he sees in Me?” 

The clock struck the hour, Almost at the 
same moment the boudoir door opened, and Rob- 
ert Moody, released at last from attendance on 
Tommie, entered the drawing-room, 





CHAPTER V. 


“Wet,” asked Isabel, eagerly, “what does 
Mr. Hardyman say? Does he think he can cure 
Tommie ?” 

Moody answered a little coldly and stiffly. His 
dark, deeply set eyes rested on Isabel with an 
uneasy look. 

“Mr. Hardyman seems to understand animals,” 
he said. “He lifted the dog’s eyelid and looked 
at his eye, and then he told us the bath was use- 
less.” 

“Go on,” said Isabel, impatiently. “He did 
something, I suppose, besides telling you that 
the bath was useless ?” 

“He took a knife out of his pocket, with a 
lancet in it.” 

Isabel clasped her hands with a faint cry 
of horror. “Oh, Mr. Moody, did he hurt Tom- 
mie ?” 

“Hurt him ?” Moody repeated, indignant at the 
interest which she felt in the animal and the in- 
difference which she exhibited toward the man 
(as represented by himself). ‘ Hurt him, indeed! 
Mr. Hardyman bled the brute—” 

“ Brute ?” Isabel reiterated, with flashing eyes. 
“T know some people, Mr. Moody, who really de- 
serve to be called by that horrid word. If you 
can’t say ‘Tommie,’ when you speak of him in my 
presence, be so good as to say ‘ the dog.’” 

Moody yielded with the worst possible grace. 
“Oh, very well! Mr. Hardyman bled the dog, 
and brought him to his senses directly. I am 
charged to tell you—” He stopped, as if the 
message which he was instructed to deliver was 
in the last degree distasteful to him. 

“ Well, what were you charged to tell me?” 

“T was to say that Mr. Hardyman will give you 
instructions how to treat the dog for the future.” 

Isabel hastened to the door, eager to receive 
her instructions. Moody stopped her before she 
could open it. 

“You are in a great hurry to get to Mr. Hardy- 
man,” he remarked. 

Isabel looked back at him in surprise. “ You 
said just now that Mr. Hardyman was waiting to 
tell me how to nurse Tommie.” 

“Let him wait,” Moody rejoined, sternly. 
“When I left him, he was sufficiently occupied 
in expressing his favorable opinion of you to her 
ladyship.” 

The steward’s pale face turned paler still as he 
said those words. With the arrival of Isabel in 
Lady Lydiard’s house “ his time had come”—ex- 
actly as the women in the servants’ hall had pre- 
dicted. At last the impenetrable man felt the 
influence of fhe sex; at last he knew the passion 
of love—misplaced, ill-starred, hopeless love—for 
a woman who was young enough to be his child. 
He had already spoken to Isabel more than once 
in terms which told his secret plainly enough. 
But the smouldering fire of jealousy in the man, 
fanned into flame by Hardyman, now showed it- 
self for the first time. His looks, even more than 
his words, would have warned a woman with any 
knowledge of the natures of men to be careful 
how she answered him. Young, giddy, and inex- 
perienced, Isabel followed the flippant impulse 
of the moment, without a thought of the conse- 
quences. “I’m sure it’s very kind of Mr. Hardy- 
man to speak favorably of me,” she said, with a 
pert little laugh. “I hope you are not jealous of 
him, Mr. Moody ?” 

Moody was in no humor to make allowances 
for the unbridled gayety of youth and good 
spirits. “I hate any man who admires you,” he 
burst out, passionately, “let him be who he 
may !” 

Isabel looked at her strange lover with unaf- 
fected astonishment. How unlike Mr. Hardyman, 
who had treated her as a lady from first to last! 
“What an odd man you are!” she said. “ You 
can’t take a joke. I’m sure I didn’t mean to of- 
fend you.” 

“You don’t offend me—you do worse, you dis- 
tress me.” 

Isabel’s color began to rise. The merriment 
died out of her face; she looked at Moody grave- 
ly. “I don’t like to be accused of distressing 
people when I don’t deserve it,” she said. “I 
had better leave you. Let me by, if you please.” 

Having committed one error in offending her, 
Moody committed another in attempting to make 
his peace with her. Acting under the fear that 
she would really leave him, he took her roughly 
by the arm. 

“ You are always trying to get away from me,” 
he said. “I wish I knew how to make you like 
me, Isabel.” 

“T don’t allow you to call me Isabel!” she re- 
torted, struggling to free herself from his hold. 
“Let go of my arm. You hurt me.” 

Moody dropped her arm with a bitter sigh. “I 
don’t know how to deal with you,” he said, sim- 
ply. “Have some pity on me!” 

If the steward had known any thing of women 
(at Isabel's age) he would never have appealed 
to her mercy in those plain terms and at that 
unpropitious moment. “ Pity you?” she repeat- 
ed, contemptuously, “Is that all you have to 
say to me after hurting my arm? What a bear 
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you are!” She shrugged her shoulders and put 
her hands coquettishly into the pockets of her 
apron. That was how she pitied him! His face 
turned paler and paler—he writhed under it. 

“For God’s sake, don’t turn every thing I say 
to you into ridicule!” he cried. “You know I 
love you with all my heart and soul. Again and 
again I have asked you to be my wife, and you 
laugh at me as if it was a joke. I haven’t de- 
served to be treated in that cruel way, It mad- 
dens me—I can’t endure it !”” 

Isabel looked down at the floor, and followed 
the lines in the pattern of the carpet with the 
end of her smart little shoe. She could hardly 
have been farther away from really understand- 
ing Moody if he had spoken in Hebrew. She was 
partly startled, partly puzzled, by the strong emo- 
tions which she had unconsciously called into be- 
ing. “Oh dear me!” she said, “why can’t you 
talk of something else? why can’t we be friends ? 
Excuse me for mentioning it,” she went on, look- 
ing up at him with a saucy smile, “ you are old 
enough to be my father.” 

Moody’s head sank on his breast. 
he answered, humbly. ‘ But there is something 
to be said forme, Men as old as I am have made 
good husbands before now. I would devote my 
whole life to make you happy. There isn’t a wish 
you could form which I wouldn’t be proud to obey. 
You mustn’t reckon me by years. My youth has 
not been wasted in a profligate life. I can be 
truer to you and fonder of you than many a 
younger man. Surely my heart is not quite un- 
worthy of you, when it is all yours. I have lived 
such a lonely, miserable life; and you might so 
easily brighten it! You are kind to every body 
else, Isabel. Tell me, dear, why are you so hard 
on me?” 

His voice trembled as he appealed to her in 
those simple words. He had taken the right way 
at last to produce an impression on her. She 
really felt for him. All that was true and tender 
in her nature began to rise in her and take his 
part. Unhappily, he felt too deeply and too 
strongly to be patient, and te give her time. He 
completely misinterpreted her silence—complete- 
ly mistook the motive that made her turn aside 
for a moment to gather composure enough to 
speak tohim. “ Ah!” he burst out, bitterly, turn- 
ing away on his side, “ you have no heart!” 

She instantly resented those unjust words. At 
that moment they wounded her to the quick. 

“ You know best,” she said. “I have no doubt 
you are right. Remember one thing, however, 
though I have no heart, I have never encouraged 
you, Mr. Moody. I have declared over and over 
again that I could only be your friend. Under- 
stand that for the future, if you please. There 
are plenty of nice women who will be glad to mar- 
ry you, I have no doubt. You will always have 
my best wishes for your welfare. Good-morning. 
Her ladyship will wonder what has become of 
me. Be so kind as to let me pass.” 

Tortured by the passion that consumed him, 
Moody obstinately kept his place between Isabel 
and the door, The unworthy suspicion of her, 
which had been in his mind all through the in- 
terview, now forced its way outward to expression 
at last. ; 

“No woman ever used a man as you use me 
without some reason for it,” he said. “ You have 
kept your secret wonderfully well; but, sooner or 
later, all secrets get found out. I know what is 
in your mind as well as you know it yourself. 
You are in love with some other man.” 

Isabel’s face flushed deeply; the defensive 
pride of her sex was up in arms in an instant. 
She cast one disdainful look at Moody, without 
troubling herself to express her contempt in 
words, “Stand out of my way, Sir!” that was 
all she said to him. 

“You are in love with some other man,” he 
reiterated, passionately. “ Deny it if you can!” 

“Deny it?’ she repeated, with flashing eyes. 
“ What right have you to ask the question? Am 
I not free to do as I please ?” 

He stood looking at her, meditating his next 
words, with a sudden and sinister change to self- 
restraint. Suppressed rage was in his rigidly set 
eyes, suppressed rage was in his trembling hand 
as he raised it emphatically while he spoke his 
next words. 

“T have one thing more to say,” he answered, 
“and then I have done. If I am not your hus- 
band, no other man shall be. Look well to it, 
Isabel Miller. If there is another man between 
us, I can tell him this—he shall find it no easy 
matter to rob me of you!” 

She started, and turned pale; but it was only 
for a moment. The high spirit that was in her 
rose brightly in her eyes, and faced him without 
shrinking. 

“Threats?” she said, with quiet contempt. 
“When you make love, Mr. Moody, you take 
strange ways of doing it. My conscience is easy. 
You may try to frighten me, but you will not suc- 
ceed. When you have recovered your temper I 
will accept your excuses.” She paused, and point- 
ed to the table. 
told me to leave for you when I had sealed it,” 
she went on. “I suppose you have her lady- 
ship’s orders. Isn’t it time you began to think 
of obeying them ?” 

The contemptuous composure of her tone and 
manner seemed to act on Moody with crushing 
effect. Without a word of answer, the unfortu- 
nate steward took up the letter from the table. 
Without a word of answer, he walked mechanic- 
ally to the great door which opened on the stair- 
case, turned on the threshold to look at Isabel, 
waited a moment, pale and still, and suddenly left 
the room. 

That silent departure, that hopeless submission, 
impressed Isabel in spite of herself. The sus- 
taining sense of injury and insult sank, as it were, 
from under her the moment she was alone. He 
had not been gone a minute before she began to 
be sorry for him once more. The interview had 
taught her nothing. She was neither old enoug!: 


“T own it,” 


“There is the letter that you- 





nor experienced enough to understand the over- 
whelming revolution produced in a man’s character 
when he feels the passion of love for the first time 
in the maturity of his life. If Moody had stolen a 
kiss at the first opportunity, she would have resent- 
ed the liberty that he had taken with her; but she 
would have thoroughly understood him. His ter- 
rible earnestness, his overpowering agitation, his 
abrupt violence—all these evidences of a passion 
that was a mystery to himself—simply puzzled 
her. “I’m sure I didn’t wish to burt his feclings” 
(such was the form that her reflections took in 
her present penitent frame of mind); “but why 
did he provoke me? It is a shame to tell me 
that I love some other man, when there is no 
other man. I declare I begin to hate the men, if 
they are all like Mr. Moody. I wonder whether 
he will forgive me when he sees me again? I’m 
sure I’m willing to forget and forgive on my side, 
especially if he won’t insist on my being fond of 
him because he is fond of me. Oh dear! I wish 
he would come back and shake hands, It’s 
enough to try the patience of a saint to be treat- 
ed in this way. I wish I was ugly! The ugly 
ones have a quiet time of it—the men let them 
be. Mr. Moody! Mr. Moody!” She went out to 
the landing and called to him softly. There was 
no answer. He was no longer in the house. She 
stood still for a moment in silent vexation. “I'll 
go to Tommie,” she decided. “I’m sure he’s the 
most agreeable company of the two. And—oh, 
good gracious !—there’s Mr. Hardyman waiting to 
give me my instructions! How do I look, I won- 
der ?” 

She consulted the glass once more, gave one or 
two corrective touches to her hair and cap, and 
hastened into the boudoir. 





CHAPTER VL 


For a quarter of an hour the drawing-room re- 
mained empty. At the end of that time the coun- 
cil in the boudoir broke up. Lady Lydiard led 
the way back to the drawing-room, followed by 
Hardyman, Isabel being left to look after the 
dog. Before the door closed behind him, Hardy- 
man turned round to reiterate his last medical 
directions, or, in plainer words, to take a last look 
at Isabel. 

“Plenty of water, Miss Isabel, for the dog to 
lap, and a little bread or biscuit if he wants some- 
thing to eat. Nothing more, if you please, till I 
see him to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, Sir. 
care—” 

At that point Lady Lydiard cut short the inter- 
change of instructions and civilities. ‘Shut the 
door, if you please, Mr. Hardyman. I feel the 
draught. Many thanks! I am really at a loss 
to tell you how gratefully I feel your kindness. 
But for you my poor little dog might have been 
dead by this time.” 

Hardyman answered, in the quiet, melancholy 
monotone which was ‘habitual with him, “ Your 
ladyship need feel no further anxiety about the 
dog. Only be careful not to overfeed him. He 
will do very well under Miss Isabel’s care. By- 
the-bye, her family name is Miller, is it not? Is 
she related to the Warwickshire Millers, of Dux- 
borough House ?” 

Lady Lydiard looked at him with an expression 
of satirical surprise. “Mr. Hardyman,” she said, 
“this makes the fourth time you have question- 
ed me about Isabel. You seem to take a great 
interest in my little companion. Don’t make any 
apologies, pray. You pay Isabel a compliment ; 
and as I am very fond of her, I am naturally grat- 
ified when I find her admired. At the same time,” 
she added, with one of her abrupt transitions of 
language, “ I had my eye on you and I had my eye 
on her when you were talking in the next room, 
and I don’t mean to let you make a fool of the 
girl. She is not in your line of life, and the soon- 
er you know it, the better. You make me laugh 
when you ask if she is related to gentlefolks. 
She is the orphan daughter of a chemist in the 
country. Her relations haven’t a penny to bless 
themselves with, except an old aunt, who lives 
in a village on two or three hundred a year. I 
heard of the girl by accident. When she lost 
her father and mother, her aunt offered to take 
her. Isabel said,‘ No, thank you; I will not be 
a burden on a relation who has only enough for 
herself. A girl can earn an honest living if she 
tries, and I mean to try’—that’s what she said. 
I admired her independence,” her ladyship pro- 
ceeded, ascending again to the higher regions of 
thought and expression. ‘“ My niece’s marriage, 
just at that time, had left me alone in this great 
house. I proposed to Isabel to come to me as 
companion and reader for a few weeks, and to 
decide for herself whether she liked the life or 
not. We have never been separated since that 
time. I could hardly be fonder of her if she was 
my own daughter, and she returns my affection 
with all her heart. She has excellent qualities 
—prudent, cheerful, sweet-tempered ; with good 
sense enough to understand what her place is in 
the world, as distinguished from her place in my 
regard. I have taken care, for her own sake, 
never to leave that part of the question in any 
doubt. It would be cruel kindness to deceive her 
as to her future position when she marries. I 
shall take good care that the man who pays his 
addresses to her is a man in her rank of life. I 
know but too well, in the case of one of my own 
relatives, what miseries unequal marriages bring 
with them. Excuse me for troubling you at this 
length on domestic matters. I am very fond of 
Isabel, and a girl’s head is so easily turned. Now 
you know what her position really is, you will also 
know what limits there must be to the expression 
of your interest in her. I am sure we understand 
each other; and I say no more.” 

Hardyman listened to this long harangue with 
the immovable gravity which was part of his 
character, except when Isabel had taken him by 
surprise. When her ladyship gave him the op- 
portunity of speaking on his side, he had very 


I will take the greatest 





little to say, and that little did not suggest that 
he had greatly profited by what he had heard. 
His mind had been full of Isabel when Lady Lyd- 
iard began, and it remained just as full of her, 
in just the same way, when Lady Lydiard had 
done. 

“ Yes,” he remarked, quietly, “ Miss Isabel is 
an uncommonly nice girl,as you say. Very pret- 
ty, and such frank, unaffected manners. I don’t 
deny that I feel an interest in her. The young 
ladies one meets in society are not much to my 
taste. Miss Isabel is my taste.” 

Lady Lydiard’s face assumed a look of blank 
dismay. “Tam afraid I have failed to convey 
my exact meaning to you,” she said. 

Hardyman gravely declared that he understood 
her perfectly. “ Perfectly,” her epeated, with his 
impenetrable obstinacy. “Your ladyship exaet- 
ly expresses my opinion of Miss Isabel. Prudent, 
and cheerful, and sweet-tempered, as you say—all 
the qualities in a woman that I admire. With 
good looks, too—of course with good looks. She 
will be a perfect treasure (as you remarked just 
now) to the man who marries her. I may claim 
to know something about it. I have twice nar- 
rowly escaped being married myself; and though 
I can’t exactly explain it, I’m all the harder to 
please in consequence. Miss Isabel pleases me. 
I think I have said that before. Pardon me for 
saying it again. I'll call to-morrow morning and 
look at the dog, as early as eleven o’clock, if you 
will allow me. Later in the day I must be off to 
France to attend a sale of horses. Glad to have 
been of any use to your ladyship, I am sure. 
Good-morning.” 

Lady Lydiard let him go, wisely resigning any 
further attempt to establish an understanding be- 
tween her visitor and herself. 

“He is either a person of very limited intelli- 
gence when he is away from his stables,” she 
thought, “or he deliberately declines to take a 
plain hint when it is given to him. I can’t drop 
his acquaintance, on Tommie’s account. The only 
other alternative is to keep Isabel out of his way. 
My good little girl shall not drift into a false po- 
sition while I am living to look after her. When 
Mr. Hardyman calls to-morrow, she shall be out 
on an errand. When he calls on his return, 
she shall be up stairs with a headache. And if 
he tries it again, she shall be away at my house 
in the country. If he makes any remarks on ker 
absence—well, he will find that I can be just as 
dull of understanding as he is when the occasion 
calls for it.” 

Having arrived at this satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, Lady Lydiard became conscious 02 
an irresistible impulse to summon Isabel to her 
presence and caress her. In the nature of a 
warm-hearted woman, this was only the inevitable 
reaction which followed the subsidence of anxiety 
about the girl, after her own resolution had set 
that anxiety at rest. She threw open the door 
and made one of her sudden appearances in the 
boudoir. Even in the fervent outpouring of her 
affection there was still the inherent abruptness 
of manner which so strongly marked Lady Lyd- 
iard’s character in all the relations of life. 

“ Did I give you a kiss this morning »” she ask- 
ed, when Isabel rose to receive her. 

“Yes, my lady,” said the girl, with her charm- 
ing smile. 

“Come, then, and give mea kiss inreturn, Do 
you love me? Very well, then, treat me like your 
mother. Never mind ‘my lady’ this time. Give 
me a good hug.” 

Something in those homely words, or something 
perhaps in the look that accompanied them, touch- 
ed sympathies in Isabel which seldom showed 
themselves on the surface. Her smiling lips trem- 
bled, the bright tears rose in her eyes. “ You 
are too good to me,” she murmured, with her 
head on Lady Lydiard’s bosom. “ How can I 
ever love you enough in return ?” 

Lady Lydiard patted the pretty head that rest- 
ed on her with such filial tenderness. “ There! 
there!” she said. “Go back and play with Tom- 
mie, my dear. We may be as fond of each other 
as we like, but we mustn’t cry. God bless you! 
Go away !—go away !” 

She turned aside quickly; her own eyes were 
moistening, and it was part of her character to 
be reluctant to let Isabel see it. “ Why have I 
made a fool of myself?’ she wondered, as she 
approached the drawing-room door. “ It doesn’t 
matter. I am all the better for it. Odd, that 
Mr. Hardyman should have made me feel fonder 
of Isabel than ever!” 

With those reflections, she re-entered the draw- 
ing-room, and suddenly checked herself with a 
start. “Good heavens!” she exclaimed, irritably, 
“how you frightened me! Why was I not told 
you were here ?” 

Having left the drawing-room in a state of sol- 
itude, Lady Lydiard on her return found hersolf 
suddenly confronted with a gentleman mysterious- 
ly planted on the hearth-rug in her absence. The 
new visitor may be rightly described as a gray 
man. He had gray hair, eyebrows, and whisk- 
ers; he wore a gray coat, waistcoat, and trousers, 
and gray gloves. For the rest, his appearance 
was eminently suggestive of wealth and respect- 
ability, and in this case appearances were really 
to be trusted. The gray man was no other than 
Lady Lydiard’s legal adviser, Mr. Troy. 

“T regret, my lady, that I should have been 
so unfortunate as to startle you,” he said, with a 
certain underlying embarrassment in his manner. 
“T had the honor of sending word by Mr. Moody 
that I would call at this hour, on some matters 
of business connected with your ladyship’s house 
property. I presumed that you expected to find 
me here, waiting your pleasure—” 

Thus far Lady Lydiard had listened to her legal 
adviser, fixing her eyes on his face in her usually 
frank, straightforward way. She now stopped 
him in the middle of a sentence, witha change of 
expression in her own face, which was undis- 
guisedly a change to alarm. 


“Don’t apologize, Mr. Troy,” she said. “I am 
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to blame for forgetting your appointment, and. 


for not keeping my nerves under proper control.” 
She paused for a moment, and took a seat before 
she said her next words. “ May I ask,” she re- 
sumed, “if there is something unpleasant in the 
business that brings you here ?” 

“Nothing whatever, my lady; mere formali- 
ties, which can wait till to-morrow or next day, 
if you wish it.” 

Lady Lydiard’s fingers drummed impatiently on 
the table. “ You have known me long enough, 
Mr. Troy, to know that I can not endure suspense. 
You have something unpleasant to tell me.” 

The lawyer respectfully remonstrated. “ Real- 
ly, Lady Lydiard—” he began. 

“It won’t do, Mr. Troy. I know how you look 
at me on ordinary occasions, and I see how you 
look at me now. You are a very clever lawyer ; 
but, happily for the interests that I commit to 
your charge, you are also a thoroughly honest 
man. After twenty years’ experience of you, you 
can’t deceive me. You bring me bad news. Speak 
at once, Sir, and speak plainly.” 

Mr. Troy yielded, inch by inch, as it were. “I 
bring news which, I fear, may annoy your lady- 
ship.” He paused, and advanced another inch. 
“It is news which I only became acquainted with 
myself on entering this house.” He waited again, 
and made another advance. “I happened to 
meet your ladyship’s steward, Mr. Moody, in the 
hall—” 

“ Where is he ?” Lady Lydiard interposed, an- 
grily. “Ican make him speak out, and I will. 
Send him here instantly.” 

The lawyer made a last effort to hold off the 
coming disclosure a little longer. “Mr. Moody 
will be here directly,” he said. ‘Mr. Moody re- 
quested me to prepare your ladyship—” 

“ Will you ring the bell, Mr. Troy, or must 1?” 

Moody had evidently been waiting outside while 
the lawyer spoke for him. He saved Mr. Troy 
the trouble of ringing the bell by presenting him- 
self in the drawing-room. Lady Lydiard’s eyes 
searched his face as he approached. Her bright 
complexion faded suddenly. Not a word more 
passed her lips. She looked and waited. 

In silence on his side, Moody laid an open sheet 
of paper on the table. The paper quivered in 
his trembling, hand. 

Lady Lydiard recovered herself first. 
for me?” she asked. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

She took up the paper without an instant’s 
hesitation. Both the men watched her anxiously 
as she read it. 

The handwriting was strange to her. 
words were these: 


“Ts that 


The 


“T hereby certify that the bearer of these lines, 
Robert Moody by name, has presented to me the 
letter with which he was charged, addressed to 
myself, with the sealintact. I regret to add that 
there is, to say the least of it, some mistake. The 
inclosure referred to by the anonymous writer of 
the letter, who signs ‘ A Friend in Need,’ has not 
reached me. No five-hundred-pound bank-note 
was in the letter when I opened it. My wife was 
present when I broke the seal, and can certify to 
this statement if necessary, Not knowing who 
my charitable correspondent is (Mr. Moody being 
forbidden to give me any information), I can only 
take this means of stating the case exactly as it 
stands, and hold myself at the disposal of the 
writer of the letter. My private address is at the 
head of the page. Samus Brapsrock, 

“ Rector, St. Anne’s, Deansbury, London.” 


Lady Lydiard dropped the paper on the table. 
For the moment, plainly as the rector’s statement 
was expressed, she appeared to be incapable of 
understanding it. “ What, in God’s name, does 
this mean ?” she asked. 

The lawyer and the steward looked at each 
other. Which of the two was entitled to speak 
first? Lady Lydiard gave them no time to decide. 
“ Moody,” she said, sternly, “ you took charge of 
the letter ; I look to you for an explanation.” 

Moody’s dark eyes flashed. He answered Lady 
Lydiard, without caring to conceal.that he resent- 
ed the tone in which she had spoken to him. 

“T undertook to deliver the letter at its ad- 
dress,” he said. “I found it, sealed, on the ta- 
ble. Your ladyship has the clergyman’s written 
testimony that I handed it to him with the seal 
unbroken. I have done my duty, and I have no 
explanation to offer.” 

Before Lady Lydiard could speak again, Mr. 
Troy discreetly interfered. He saw plainly that 
his experience was required to lead the investi- 
gation in the right direction. 

“ Pardon me, my lady,” he said, with that hap- 
py mixture of the positive and the polite in his 
manner of which lawyers alone possess the se- 
cret. “There is only one way of arriving at the 
truth in painful matters of this sort. We must 
begin at the beginning. May I venture to ask 
your ladyship a question ?” 

Lady Lydiard felt the composing influence of 
Mr. Troy. “ I am at your disposal, Sir,” she said, 
quietly, 

“ Are you absolutely certain that you inclosed 
the bank-note in the letter?” the lawyer asked. 

“ I certainly believe I inclosed it,” Lady Lydiard 
answered. “But I was so alarmed at the time 
by the sudden illness of my dog that I do not 
feel justified in speaking positively.” 

**Was any body in the room with your lady- 
ship when you put the inclosure in the letter, as 
you believe ?” 

“# was in the room,” said Moody. “I can 
swear that I saw her ladyship put the bank-note 
in the letter, and the letter in the envelope.” 

“ And seal the envelope?” asked Mr. Troy. 

“No, Sir. Her ladyship was called away into 
the next room to the dog before she could seal 
the envelope.” 

Mr. Troy addressed himself once more to Lady 
Lydiard. “Did your ladyship take the letter 
into the next room with you?” 
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“T was too much alarmed to think of it, Mr. 
Troy. I left it here on the table.” 

“With the envelope open?” 

* Ta. 

“ How. long were you absent in the other room ?” 

“Half an hour or more.” 

“Ha!” said Mr. Troy to himself. “This com- 
plicates it a little.” He reflected for a while, and 
then turned again to Moody. “ Did any of the 
servants know of this bank-note being in her 
ladyship’s possession ?” 

“ Not one of them,” Moody answered. 

“Do you suspect any of the servants ?” 

“ Certainly not, Sir.” 

“Are there any workmen employed in the 
house ?” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“Do you know of any persons who had access 
to the room while Lady Lydiard was absent from 
it 2” 

“Two visitors called, Sir.” 

“Who were they?” 

“Her ladyship’s nephew, Mr. Felix Sweetsir, 
and the Honorable Alfred Hardyman.” 

Mr. Troy shook his head irritably. “I am not 
speaking of gentlemen of high position and re- 
pute,” he said. “It’s absurd even to mention 
Mr. Sweetsir and Mr. Hardyman, My question 
related to strangers who might have obtained ac- 
cess to the drawing-room—people calling, with 
her ladyship’s sanction, for subscriptions, for in- 
stance; or people calling with articles of dress 
or ornament to be submitted to her ladyship’s 
inspection.” 

“No such’ persons came to the house, to my 
knowledge,” Moody answered. 

Mr. Troy suspended the investigation, and took 
a turn thoughtfully in the room. The theory on 
which his inquiries had proceeded thus far had 
failed to produce any results. His experience 
warned him to waste no more time on it, and to 
return to the starting-point of the investigation— 
in other words, to the letter. Shifting his point 
of view, he turned again to Lady Lydiard, and tried 
his questions in a new direction. 

“Mr. Moody mentioned just now,” he said, 
“that your ladyship was called into the next 
room before you could seal your letter. On your 
return to this room, did you seal the letter?” 

“T was busy with the dog,” Lady Lydiard an- 
swered, “Isabel Miller was of no use in the 
boudoir, and I told her to seal it for me.” 

Mr. Troy started. The new direction in which 
he was pushing his inquiries began to look like 
the right direction already, “ Miss Isabel Miller,” 
he proceeded, “has been a resident under your 
ladyship’s roof for some little time, I believe ?” 

“For nearly two years, Mr. Troy.” 

“ As your ladyship’s companion and reader ?” 

“As my adopted daughter,” her ladyship an- 
swered, with marked emphasis. 

Wise Mr. Troy rightly interpreted the emphasis 
as a warning to him to saspend the examination 
of her ladyship, and to address to Mr. Moody the 
far more serious questions which were now to 
come, 

“Did any one give you the letter before you 
left the house with it,” he said to the steward, 
“or did you take it yourself?” 

“T took it myself, from the table here.” 

“Was it sealed ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Was any body present when you took the 
letter from the table ?” 

“ Miss Isabel was present.” 

“ Did you find her alone in the room ?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

Lady Lydiard opened her lips to speak, and 
checked herself. Mr. Troy, having cleared the 
ground before him, put the fatal question. 

“ Mr, Moody,” he said, “ when Miss Isabel was 
instructed to seal the letter, did she know that a 
bank-note was inclosed in it ?” 

Instead of replying, Robert drew back from the 
lawyer with a look of horror. Lady Lydiard start- 
ed to her feet, and checked herself again on the 
point of speaking. 

“ Answer him, Moody,” she said, putting a 
strong constraint on herself. 

Robert answered very unwillingly. “I took 
the liberty of reminding her ladyship that she 
had left her letter unsealed,” he said. “ And 
I mentioned as my excuse for speaking”—he 
stopped and corrected himself —“I believe I 
mentioned that a valuable inclosure was in the 
letter.” 

“ You believe?” Mr. Troy repeated. ‘Can't you 
speak more positively than that ?” 

“J can speak positively,” said Lady Lydiard, 
with her eyes on the lawyer. ‘ Moody did men- 
tion the inclosure in the letter, in Isabel Miller’s 
hearing as well as in mine.” She paused, steadi- 
ly controlling herself. “And what of that, Mr. 
Troy ?” she added, very quietly and firmly. 

Mr. Troy answered quietly and firmly on his 
side. “I am surprised that your ladyship should 
ask the question,” he said. 

“TI persist in repeating the question,” Lady 
Lydiard rejoined. “I say that Isabel Miller 
knew of the inclosure in my letter, and I ask, 
What of that?” 

“And I answer,” retorted the impenetrable 
lawyer, “that the suspicion of theft rests on 
your ladyship’s adopted daughter, and on nobody 
else.” 

“It’s false!” cried Robert, with a burst of hon- 
est indignation. “I wish to God I had never said 
a word to you about the loss of the bank-note ! 
Oh, my lady! my lady! don’: Jet him distress you! 
What does he know about it ?” 

“ Hush !” said Lady Lydiard. “Control your- 
self, and hear what he has to say.” She rested 
her hand on Moody’s shoulder, partly to encour- 
age him, partly to support herself, and fixing her 
eyes again on Mr. Troy, repeated his last words, 
“*Suspicion rests on my adopted daughter, and 
on nobody else.’ Why on nobody else ?” 

“Ts your ladyship prepared to suspect the rec- 
tor of St. Anne’s of embezzlement, or your own 





relatives and equals of theft?” Mr. Troy asked. 
“Does a shadow of doubt rest on the servants ? 
Not if Mr..Moody’s evidence is to be believed. 
Who, to our own certain knowledge, had access 
to the letter while it was unsealed? Who was 
alone in the room with it? And who knew of 
the inclosure in it? I leave the answer to your 
ladyship.” 

“Tsabel Miller is as incapable of an act of 
theft as Iam. There is my answer, Mr. Troy!” 

The lawyer bowed resignedly, and advanced to 
the door. 

“Am I to take your ladyship’s generous asser- 
tion as finally disposing of the question of the 
lost. bank-note ?” he inquired, 

Lady Lydiard met the challenge without shrink- 
ing from it. 

“No!” she said. “The loss of the bank-note 
is known out of my house, Other persons may 
suspect this innocent girl as you suspect her. It 
is due to Isabel’s reputation—her unstained rep- 
utation, Mr. Troy—that she should know what 
has happened, and should have an opportunity 
of defending herself. She is in the next room, 
Moody. Bring her here.” 

Robert’s courage failed him: he trembled at 
the bare idea of exposing Isabel to the terrible 
ordeal that awaited her. “Oh, my lady!” he 
pleaded, “think again before you tell the poor 
girl that she is suspected of theft. Keep it a 
secret from her; the shame of it will break her 
heart.” 

“ Keep it a secret,” said Lady Lydiard, “ when 
the rector and the rector’s wife both know of 
it! Do you think they will let the matter rest 
where it is, even if I could consent to hush it up? 
I must write to them, and I can’t write anony- 
mously after what has happened. Put yourself 
in Isabel’s place, and tell me if you would thank 
the person who knew you to be innocently ex- 
posed to a disgraceful suspicion, and who con- 
cealed it from you? Go, Moody! The longer 
you delay, the harder it will be.” 

With his head sunk on his breast, with anguish 
written in every line of his face, Moody obeyed. 
Passing slowly down the short passage which 
connected the two rooms, and still shrinking from 
the duty that had been imposed on him, he paused, 
lookiag through the curtains which hung over the 
entrance to the boudoir. 


CHAPTER VIL 

Tue sight that met Moody’s view wrung him 
to the heart. 

Isabel and the dog were at play together. 
Among the varied accomplishments possessed by 
Tommie, the capacity to take his part at a game 
of hide-and-seek was one. His playfellow for 
the time being put a shawl or a handkerchief 
over his head, so as to prevent him from seeing, 
and then hid among the furniture a pocket-book, 
or a cigar-case,jor a purse, or any thing else that 
happened to be at hand, leaving the dog to find 
it, with his keen sense of smell to guide him, 
Doubly relieved by the fit and the bleeding, Tom- 
mie’s spirits had revived; and he and Isabel had 
just begun their game when Moody looked into the 
room, charged with his terrible errand. ‘“ You're 
burning, Tommie, you’re burning!” cried the girl, 
laughing and clapping her hands. The next mo- 
ment she happened to look round, and saw Moody 
through the parted curtains. His face warned 
her instantly that something serious had hap- 
pened. She advanced a few steps, her eyes rest- 
ing on him in silent alarm. He was himself too 
painfully agitated to speak. Not a word was ex- 
changed between Lady Lydiard and Mr. Troy in 
the next room. In the complete stillness that 
prevailed, the dog was heard sniffing and fidget- 
ing about the furniture. Robert took Isabel by 
the hand and led her into the drawing-room. 
“For God’s sake, spare her, my lady!” he whis- 
pered. The lawyer heard him. 

“No,” said Mr. Troy. ‘Be merciful, and tell 
her the truth.” 

He spoke to a woman who stood in no need of 
his advice. The inherent nobility in Lady Lyd- 
jard’s nature was roused: her great heart offered 
itself patiently to any sorrow, to any sacrifice. 

Putting her arm round Isabel—half caressing 
her, half supporting her—Lady Lydiard accepted 
the whole responsibility and told the whole truth. 

Reeling under the first shock, the poor girl re- 
covered herself with admirable courage. She 
raised her head, and eyed the lawyer without ut- 
tering a word. In its artless consciousness of 
innocence the look was nothing less than sub- 
lime. Addressing herself to Mr. Troy, Lady Lyd- 
iard pointed to Isabel. “ Do you see guilt there?” 
she asked. 

Mr. Troy made no answer. In the melancholy 
experience of humanity to which his profession 
condemned him, he had seen conscious guilt as- 
sume the face of innocence, and helpless inno- 
cence admit the disguise of guilt: the keenest 
observation in either case failing completely to 
detect the truth. Lady Lydiard misinterpreted 
his silence as expressing the sullen self-assertion 
of a heartless man. She turned from him in 
contempt, and held out her hand to Isabel. 

“Mr. Troy is not satisfied yet,” she said, bit- 
terly. “My love, take my hand, and look me in 
the face as your equal: I know no difference of 
rank at such a time as this. Before God, who 
hears you, are you innocent of the theft of the 
bank-note ?” 

“ Before God, who hears me,” Isabel answered, 
“T am innocent.” 

Lady Lydiard looked once more at the lawyer, 
and waited to hear if he believed that. 

Mr. Troy took refuge in dumb diplomacy—he 
made a low bow. It might have meant that he 
believed Isabel, or it might have meant that he 
modestly withdrew his own opinion into the back- 
ground. Lady Lydiard did not condescend to in- 
quire what it meant. 

“The sooner we bring this painful scene to 
an end, the better,” she said. “I shall be glad 


to avail myself of your professional assistance, 
Mr. Troy, within certain limits. Outside of my 
house, I beg that you will spare no trouble in 
tracing the lost money to the person who has 
really stolen it. Inside of my house, I must pos- 
itively request that the disappearance of the note 
may never be alluded to, in any way whatever, 
until your inquiries have been successful in dis- 
covering the thief, In the mean while Mrs. Toll- 
midge and her family must not be sufferers by 
my loss: I shall pay the money again.” She 
paused, and pressed Isabel’s hand with affection- 
ate fervor. ‘ My child,” she said, “ one last word 
to you, and I have done. You remain here, with 
my trust in you and my love for you absolutely 
unshaken, You are dearer to me than ever. 
Never forget that.” 

Isabel bent her head, and kissed the kind hand 
that still held hers. The high spirit that was in 
her, inspired by Lady Lydiard’s example, rose equal 
to the dreadful situation in which she was placed. 

“No, my lady,” she said, calmly and sadly, 
“it can not be. What this gentleman has said 
of me is not to be denied—the appearances are 
against me. The letter was open, and I was 
alone in the room with it, and Mr, Moody told 
me that a valuable inclosure was inside it. Dear 
and kind mistress, I am not fit to be a member 
of your household, I am not worthy to live with 
the honest people who serve you, while my inno- 
cence is in doubt, It is enough for me now that 
you don’t doubt it. I can wait patiently, after 
that, for the day that gives me back my good 
name. Oh, my lady, don’t cry about it! Pray, 
pray don’t cry!” 

Lady Lydiard’s self-control failed her for the 
first time. Isabel’s courage had made Isabel 
dearer to her than ever. She sank into a chair, 
and covered her face with her handkerchief. 
Mr. Troy turned aside abruptly, and examined a 
Japanese vase, without any idea in his mind of 
what he was looking at. Lady Lydiard had grave- 
ly misjudged him in believing him to be a heart- 
less man. 

Isabel followed the lawyer, and touched him 
gently on the arm to rouse his attention. 

“T have one relation living, Sir—an aunt— 
who will receive me if I go to her,” she said, 
simply. “Is there any harm in my going? Lady 
Lydiard will give you the address when you want 
me. Spare i ladyship, Sir, all the pain and 
trouble that you can.” 

At last the heart that was in Mr. Troy assert- 
ed itself. “You are a fine creature!” he said, 
with a burst of enthusiasm. “I agree with Lady 
Lydiard ; I believe you are innocent, too; and I 
will leave no effort untried to find the proof of 
it.” He turned aside again, and had another 
look at the Japanese vase. 

As the lawyer withdrew himself from observa- 
tion, Moody approached Isabel. 

Thus far he had stood apart, watching her and 
listening to her in silence. Not a look that had 
/ crossed her face, not a word’that had fallen from 
her, had escaped him. Unconsciously on her side, 
unconsciously on his side, she now wrought on 
his nature with a purifying and ennobling influ- 
ence which animated it with a new life. All that 
had been selfish and violent in his passion for 
her left him to return no more. The immeas- 
urable devotion which he laid at her feet in the 
days that were yet to come, the unyielding cour- 
age which cheerfully accepted the sacrifice of 
himself when events demanded it at a later peri- 
od of his life, struck root in him now. With- 
out attempting to conceal the tears that were 
falling fast over his cheeks, striving vainly to 
express those new thoughts in him that were be- 
yond the reach of words, he stood before her 
the truest friend and servant that ever woman 
had. “Oh, my dear! my heart is heavy for you. 
Take me to serve you and help you. Her lady- 
ship’s kindness will permit it, 1 am sure.” 

He could say no more. In those simple words 
the ery of his heart reached her. “ Forgive me, 
Robert,” she answered, gratefully, “if I said any 
thing to pain you when we spoke together a little 
while since. I didn’t mean it.” She gave him 
her hand, and looked timidly over her shoulder 
at Lady Lydiard. “Let me go!” she said, in low, 
broken tones ; “let me go!” 

Mr. Troy heard her, and stepped forward to 
interfere before Lady Lydiard could speak. The 
man had recovered his self-control; the lawyer 
took his place again on the scene. 

“You must not leave us, my dear,” he said to 
Isabel, “ until I have put a question to Mr. Moody 
in which you are interested. Do you happen to 
have the number of the lost bank-note ?” he ask- 
ed, turning to the steward. 

Moody produced his slip of paper with the 
number on it. Mr. Troy made two copies of it 
before he returned the paper. One copy he put 
in his pocket, the other he handed to Isabel. 

“Keep it carefully,” he said. “ Neither you 
nor I know how soon it may be of use to you.” 

Receiving the copy from him, she felt mechan- 
ically in her apron for her pocket-book, She had 
used it, in playing with the dog, as an object to 
hide from him; but she had suffered, and was 
still suffering, too keenly to be capable of the 
effort of remembrance. Moody, eager to help 
her even in the most trifling thing, guessed what 
had happened. “You were playing with Tom- 
mie,” he said; “is it in the next room ?” 

The dog heard his name pronounced through 
the open door. The next moment he trotted 
into the drawing-room with Isabel’s pocket-book 
in his mouth. He was a strong, well-grown 
Scotch terrier of the largest size, with bright, in- 
telligent eyes, and a coat of thick curling white 
hair, diversified by two light brown patches on 
his back. As he reached the middle of the room, 
and looked from one to another of the persons 
present, the fine sympathy of his race told him that 
there was trouble among his human friends. His 
tail dropped ; he whined softly as he approached 
Isabel, and laid her pocket-book at her feet. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 











